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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__-¢——— 
HE war-scare of last week has been followed by a torrent of 
denials. It is denied that the Servian Regents have signed 
any military convention with Russia; that there is any fear 
of a revolution in Servia; and that Russia is making any 
extestsive preparations. The official statement in Servia, 
indeed, is that the Government is intent upon maintaining 
strict neutrality. On the other hand, it is asserted that Count 
Kalnoky, who has to ask the Delegations for some more 
money—only a million sterling this time—will inform them 
clearly that Austria will not tolerate the expulsion of the 
Obrenovitch family from the Servian throne. “ Denials” from 
Eastern Europe are worth about as much as rumours—that is, 
they only show what those who issue them wish to be believed; 
but there is one serious fact, if it be a fact, in the situation. 
The German Military Staff is gravely impressed with the 
preparations Russia is making, and has sent in reports to the 
Emperor advising that questions on the subject should be 
addressed to St. Petersburg. The Emperor, who is greatly 
annoyed at the hesitation evinced by the Czar in returning his 
visit to St. Petersburg, was at first inclined to act on this 
advice; but Prince Bismarck objected so strongly, that the idea 
is for the present abandoned. There is, however, some cause 
of “tension” between St. Petersburg and Berlin, and certain 
orders have been given in Germany to the Railway Companies 
which would, in the event of war, facilitate mobilisation. 


The dispute between Germany and Switzerland as to 
the right of asylum has suddenly grown warm. The 
Government of Berne, it will be remembered, expelled the 
German police agent, Wohlgemuth, for overstepping his duty, 
and a warm correspondence ensued. The Swiss at last offered 
to appoint an Attorney-General, with instructions to prose- 
cute any refugees who plotted against foreign States; but, 
according to the National Gazette, Prince Bismarck is asking 
for something more than this. He wants permission for his 
own agents to “keep an eye” on refugees in Switzerland, 
and this the Swiss Government is for some reason dis- 
inclined to grant. It probably fears that the policemen will 
act as agents provocateurs, or possibly as spies, in Switzerland. 
Should it refuse, however, the National Gazette hints that 
Europe may reconsider whether it derives any advantage 
from Swiss neutrality. Europe will do nothing of the kind, 
and hectoring will not move the cool statesmen of Berne, who 
know perfectly well that Prince Bismarck will not drive them 
toadhere to France. That would be, indeed, to furnish the 
French lance with a steel spear-head. Switzerland, with 
French money, could equip an admirable corps d’armée of 
thirty thousand men, and still leave her defensive army 
unimpaired, 


Mr. W. H. Smith on Monday announced that, as the House 
wished for an early prorogation, the Government would 
abandon the Sugar Convention Bill for the Session, and 
confine themselves practically to the Irish Drainage Bills 
and the Scotch Local Government Bills, which latter will 
be taken de die in diem. He therefore asked for the whole of 
the time on Tuesdays. Mr. Gladstone assented, declaring the 
proposal not unreasonable; but Mr. Labouchere, in terms 
noticed elsewhere, threatened to obstruct as hard as ever in 
order to force a dissolution. Nevertheless, on Monday and 
Tuesday the whole of the Naval and great part of the Army 
Estimates were passed, and an impression was created that 
business would for the rest of the Session be allowed to proceed, 
so that the House may rise at the latest in the second week of 
August. In the present temper of parties, any suspension of 
Parliamentary action is a relief to the country, which would 
adjourn the Houses for three years if it could; but then, 
that temper existing, we distrust all this appearance of 
sweet reasonableness. Who has sat upon Mr. Labouchere ? 
Perhaps the Scotch Members have insisted on their Local 
Government Bill; but that measure will allow of discussion 
without end, there are any number of Irish questions which 
can be discussed for eons of time without a chance of settle- 
ment, and we no more expect an early prorogation than a 
change in human nature. 


Saxony has been greatly excited this week by a festival 
intended to celebrate the eight-hundredth anniversary of the 
dynasty. The House of Wettin, which now reigns there, is 
supposed to have become sovereign in 1089, when its ancestor 
was recognised as Markgraf of Meissen. The belief is a 
little loyal, perhaps, but the Saxons entertain it heartily, and 
are most zealous in efforts to mark their liking for their rulers. 
Parliament has voted the King a present of £150,000, and the 
upper classes and lower have joined to organise a vast pro- 
cession, to represent not only the warlike deeds of Saxony, 
but her industries. It came off on Wednesday, when twelve 
thousand men defiled through Dresden in representative 
costumes, the long array beginning with knights in armour, 
and ending with a group whose dresses suggested the brightest 
patterns in Dresden china. The festival was most successful 
as a spectacle, but its political interest consists in the strong 
popular feeling displayed towards the dynasty. The House 
of Wettin has produced no hero, and has not, on the whole, 
been a successful one, having lost by degrees about half its 
maximum territory; but it has shared for ages in the life of 
the people, and is now part of themselves. The Emperor 
was present, and was warmly received by the people; but the 
King, now an elderly man of sixty-one, must have welcomed 
his master with mixed feelings. He is probably safer than 
he ever was, but the sense of independence must have passed 
away. 


The Kreuz Zeitung publishes a wild-looking story about the 
relations of England, Germany, and Turkey. Lord Salisbury, 
it is stated, proposed that Turkey should cede Crete to Eng- 
land, and the Sultan was willing to consent; but the Emperor 
of Germany, whose sister will be the next Queen of Greece, 
objected, observing that if Crete were ceded to anybody, it 
should be to Greece. This, however, the Sultan will not do, and 
so negotiations have fallen through. Wesuppose that if there 
is any foundation for the story, Lord Salisbury proposed to 
buy Crete in order to obtain Canea as a naval station, and in- 
tended to transfer Cyprus to the Government of Athens. 
The tale, however, wants corroboration. It is always good to 
rescue any province from Turkey; but from the point of view 
of England, we would much rather have Mitylene. Every 
Cretan would have been a discontented subject, just as the 
people of the Seven Islands were; and with our small 
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is more than questionable. 
would be a different matter; but even the Corfiotes voted for 
our departure, and we do not see the advantage of enriching, 
civilising, and educating a great island in order to go away. 
The destiny of the Englishman is to be God Almighty’s 
ploughshare ; but one would like a crop sometimes. 


The last important speech in Mr. Gladstone’s tour was 
delivered yesterday week, to an audience of five thousand 
people, in the Drill Hall at Plymouth. In this speech Mr. 
Gladstone went over the old ground as to the mode by which 
the Act of Union was obtained, and made much of not asking for 
a repeal of the Union, whereas what he does ask for is really 
a very much stronger measure than the repeal of the Union, 
since it gives Ireland not only a separate Legislature, but a 
separate Administration responsible to that separate Legisla- 
ture, which she never had before. Then he went on to argue 
that the grant of Home-rule to Ireland is not only not the 
concession of Separation, but the only way of avoiding Separa- 
tion, and he enumerated again the various cases in which local 
autonomy had succeeded in pacifying a discontented country, 
—for example, in the case of Hungary with Austria, in the case 
of Finland with Russia, in the case of Norway with Sweden, 
even in the cases of Rhodes, and Samos, and the Lebanon, with 
Turkey. Then there is the case of our own Colonies, which Mr. 
Gladstone counts as telling in favour of local autonomy. In 
his peroration, Mr. Gladstone exhorted England to grant 
Ireland Home-rule not only for Ireland’s sake, but for her own. 
Treland is grateful, he said, for what has been already granted, 
—the Disestablishment of the Church, the mitigation of the 
Land Laws, and the ballot,—so grateful, by-the-way, that in 
1885 the whole Irish Party denounced Mr. Gladstone and his 
Administration in terms as violent as the vocabulary of the 
language would admit,—but she beseeches us likewise for 
Home-rule, and if it is given, “the benefits of that measure 
will pour a golden flood throughout the country.” It will 
“ raise, enlighten, strengthen, and enrich” the whole Kingdom. 
So far as we remember, that was the prophecy concerning the 
former concessions to Ireland,—just concessions, which this is 
not,—but the prophecy was never fulfilled, nor would it be 
fulfilled now. What is just, let us give. What is not just, 
let us firmly withhold. The last thing we can hope for is to 
bribe Ireland into complaisance. 


Mr. Balfour replied to the new proposals for federating 
England and Scotland with Ireland, in a very striking speech 
at a dinner of the Constitutional Union in St. James’s Hall, 
on Wednesday. He pointed out that it would obviously be 
impossible to meet the difficulty of the extraordinary inequality 
in the federated States by cutting England “into lengths in 
order to suit the Irish standard,” since, as the whole proposal 
is based on the rights of nationalities, the nationality of 
England cannot be suppressed while the nationality of Scot- 
land and Ireland is recognised. What will emerge, then, will 
be the federation of three nations (Mr. Balfour omitted the 
Welsh nationality on account of its smallness), of which 
England will contain three-fourths of the population and 
four-fifths of the wealth. "Would it be possible to prevent the 
Imperial Administration from attaching a great deal more 
weight to the view which was backed by England’s people and 
wealth, than to the view which obtained a majority in the 
Imperial Parliament only by the artificial weight given to 
Scotch and Irish votes? Such a system would be simply 
unworkable. There would be no stability in it. 


As regards Mr. Gladstone’s instances of the success of 
Home-rule, Mr. Balfour pointed out that it was only by 
ransacking history for exceptional cases that Mr. Gladstone 
proved his point. The history of France, Spain, Germany, 
Italy, Great Britain, was a history of the absorption of 
small States into great, an absorption which had always been 
considered one of the most advantageous changes in the story 
of national life; and he quoted Mr. John Morley’s eulogy on 
the French Revolution for doing what the French Monarchy 
had been unable to do,—namely, obliterating the differences 
between the different nationalities and communities of which 
the French nation was composed, teaching the French no 
longer to call themselves Alsatians, Bretons, Normans, Pro- 
vengals, Gascons, but simply Frenchmen. The National 
Assembly extinguished these provincial rivalries, and so 
tended in the direction in which all political progress in 
Europe has tended,—towards fusion, and against particularism. 


If the Cretans would be loyal, it. 





As to the tie between England and her Colonies, said 4 
Balfour, is any Imperial statesman content with its efficien - 
Would we not all draw it much closer ‘if we could? J], e 
reasonable to suppose that Australia and New Zealand pi 
ever be to us what Scotland and Wales are? Weare cate 
cherish our ties to the Colonies for want of something bette 
but we should think very little of those ties if they were the 
substitutes for amuch stronger tie. Our bond with the Colonies 
is a tie representing a certain community of sentiment, but 
not a tie representing a community of institutions; and a 
tie which represents no community of institutions cannot 
be expected to stand the strain and stress of serious Politica} 
exigencies. That is most true, and Mr. Balfour might have 
added, that with a country so close to us as Ireland, a great 
deficiency in community of sentiment may be best made up for 
by community of institutions, whereas the relinquishing of the 
latter is quite certain not to lead to the growth of the former. 


An admirable letter was published in Tuesday’s Times from 
the Duke of Argyll, on Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to diminish 
the duration of Parliament from seven years to either five oy 
four,—in other words, to diminish the maximum life of g 
Parliament from six years to either four or three. The Duke 
remarks that we have had three Parliaments within the last 
three years,—he should rather have said, the last four years,— 
in all of which Mr. Gladstone has been defeated,—the Parlia. 
ment elected in 1880, by which his Budget was defeated in 
1885; the Parliament elected in 1885, which was dissolved in 
the summer of 1886; and the Parliament elected in 1886, and 
still sitting. The Duke is mistaken in saying that the two last 
of these were elected under Mr. Gladstone’s own auspices. Only 
the last of them was so elected ; Mr. Gladstone had resigned 
power in 1885, and the Parliament of 1885 was elected under 
the Conservative régime. Still, it is none the less true that 
by all three Parliaments Mr. Gladstone’s counsels have been 
rejected, and that this makes out a strong case for a much 
more patient submission to the judgment of the country than 
Mr. Gladstone seems at all inclined to yield. And it can 
hardly be denied that the time which our present Septennial 
Law allows us “for watching and judging the conduct of those 
who assume to lead us,” is not at all too long. It seems to us 
that it takes a very impatient Radical to see no weight in the 
Duke of Argyll’s vigorous plea. 





A Chicago Court has released Mr. A. Sullivan, accused of 
complicity in the Cronin murder, on bail to the amount of 
£4,000, and the Governor of New York has refused to 
surrender two other of the accused for trial in Chicago, 
alleging that the evidence was insufficient, a curious illus- 
tration of one of the difficulties of Home-rule. No Court 
in Ireland would venture to surrender an Irishman accused 
of crime in England, unless he happened to be unpopular. 
The Chicago police think that a man named Burke, now 
in Winnipeg, is one of those immediately guilty, and have 
applied to the Canadian Government for his extradition, 
It is said that Burke has confessed; but this is incon- 
sistent with the report that he is resisting extradition. When 
Americans are in earnest, their slow methods generally 
leave the accused little hope of escape if guilty; but their 
earnestness is in this case not yet proved. It is said that the 
Archbishops of the Catholic Church in America intend to con- 
demn the Clan-na-Gael by name; but they cannot as yet have 
the evidence before them. It is unfortunate for the accused 
that the Presidential election is four years off; but on the 
other hand, Irishmen are numerous in the police, and have a 
heavy vote in the election of Judges. The richest Irishmen 
in Chicago offered bail for Sullivan. 


Sir Lepel Griffin on Tuesday delivered an eloquent address 
at the Colonial Institute, on the Native Princes of India. He 
has great experience of them, and thinks they are loyal, as 
they know that in the absence of the British Government their 
people would sweep them away. English education, however, 
fails to improve them, as they remain Asiatics under the English 
veneer, and are carried away by the attractions of the harem. 
He considers their States, with few exceptions, wretchedly 
administered, and believes their oppressions are carried by 
their peoples to the discredit of the British Government, @ 
curious and, we should fancy, inaccurate opinion. No Prince 
was upset during the Mutiny, though the local Army in some 
cases insisted on marching against the British. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, we are surprised to perceive, is in favour of colonising 
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Qashmere with Englishmen who should obey some sort of 
military law. Where will he get them, on that condition ?—or, 
supposing he did, how is the Indian Government to control 
them ? He thinks that three millions of English people in 
Cashmere would keep the Empire safe; but what would 
prevent their taking it for themselves? Englishmen will not 
work with their hands in Asia while they can make anybody else 
work ; and a colony containing 800,000 white males, all armed 
and drilled, could hold India for a century against the world, the 
Home Government included. White colonists in India would 
only be an addition to difficulties already severe enough. 


The London County Council voted on Tuesday, by 42 to 29 
—a little more than half the Councillors being present—that 
“itis expedient that the Council shall have powers to regulate 
the use of Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park for the purposes 
of public meeting.” That is considered a very “dangerous ” 
vote, and so it would be if it meant anything ; but it does not. 
If the House of Commons has either sense or nerve, it will 
treat these frequent abstract resolutions in the County Council 
exactly as it would treat similar resolutions passed by any other 
decent but very small public meeting. The Councillors are 
“representatives ” in a sense, but they were not elected to be 
schoolmasters to Parliament. 


Lord Granville’s hearty loyalty to Mr. Gladstone in regard 
to the Home-rule policy is admirable after its kind, though we 
cannot help thinking that it proceeds quite as much from his 
heart as from his head. At Rochester, on Monday, he made 
an enthusiastic speech in support of the Home-rule policy, 
and declared that the great magician’s wand had never been 
waved with more effect than during the previous week’s journey 
in the West. Lord Granville says that he has always been an 
optimist in politics, and that he is now at least as sanguine as 
he has ever been. The Gladstonians, he thinks, resemble the 
“Bulls” of the Stock Exchange, and the Conservatives the 
“Bears.” The former always expect a rise, and the latter a 
fall, in the prospects of England. Lord Granville attacked 
the action of the Government in relation to the sugar-bounties, 
and reverted with the sort of satisfaction with which a bankrupt 
refers to an asset that has never been doubted for a moment, 
to Lord Herschell’s speech of nearly a year ago on the Parnell 
Commission Bill. But what is much more surprising than 
Lord Granville’s gallantry in standing by Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Herschell, he actually declared himself, in a sense, a 
disciple of Mr. O’Brien. At least, he professed himself a 
convert to the wisdom of Mr. O’Brien’s refusal to wear prison 
clothes. After that, we shall almost expect to find Lord 
Granville declaring himself a disciple of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s 
and Arabi Pasha’s Egyptian policy, or following Mr. Cunning- 
ham Graham into a charge on the police stationed round 
Trafalgar Square. 


The Prince of Wales took the chair at the meeting of the 
Committee to promote a Father Damien Memorial Fund, in 
the Indian room at Marlborough House on Monday, and pro- 
posed in simple and manly terms the foundation of a fund 
with the threefold object,—(1), of erecting a fitting memorial 
to Father Damien on the spot at Molokai where his remains 
are interred; (2), of establishing a leprosy ward in some 
London hospital, and a travelling studentship for the proper 
study of the disease in the places where it is most common; 
and (3), of a full inquiry into the leprosy of India, where there 
are said to be no fewer than a quarter of a million of lepers. 
The Prince caused a good deal of excitement by saying that 
there is known to be a leper whose case was recently com- 
mented on by a Medical Society, and some of whose fingers 
have been eaten off by the disease, who is employed in a 
London meat market. But the statement, though warmly 
challenged, was afterwards fully verified. Sir James Paget 
supported the Prince’s proposal, and even held out hopes that, 
with proper study, means might be found either to cure or to 
root out the disease. He reminded his hearers that seven or 
eigat leper hospitals were at one time needed in London, and 
that the disease had all but vanished here, though we hardly 
know how or why. The Rev. Hugh Chapman, who did so 
much to assist Father Damien by raising a fund for him in 
this country, said a few earnest words in support of what was 
contemplated, and all the resolutions were agreed to. We 
ourselves feel great doubt whether, with the few cases of 
leprosy to be found here, the establishment of a leprosy ward 
in a London hospital can be productive of much useful result. 








The Report of the Commissioners on the question of a 
Teaching University for London is a very terse and business- 
like document, which turns out to be in favour of compromise, 
and compromise of a rather drastic kind. The reconstitution 
of the University of London with a much more powerful repre- 
sentation of the London Teaching Colleges on its Senate is 
recommended,—which seems a reasonable proposal. But the 
University is also advised to exempt the students of these 
Colleges from so many of its preliminary examinations, that 
if it accede to the Commissioners’ suggestions, its responsi- 
bility for the degrees which it is to give would become 
far more nominal than real. That last is a very dangerous 
proposal. It is like asking the Mint to guarantee coins which 
it has never adequately tested. We hope that the Senate and 
Convocation of the University will not hastily consent to 
accept so ambiguous a position. 


We have commented elsewhere on the efforts making in 
Paris to bring M. Ferry once more to the front, and on his 
speech of Monday night to the National Republican Associa- 
tion, in which he declared that France needed religious peace, 
and steady adherence to the Constitution, the only change 
made being a reduction in the sizeof the Chamber. M. Ferry, 
however, made one astounding statement, which shows that 
even he is bitten by the modern spirit of sentimentality. He 
said that the beginning of the French Revolution was a 
triumph of moral force, the monarchy, clergy, and aristocracy 
being all on the other side. Moral foree! Why, the Revolu- 
tion was carried through by the armed mob of Paris, on 
which the Gardes Francaises refused to fire. The moment 
the soldiers obeyed, under Major Bonaparte, the Revolution 
ended. It was fear of this mob, not moral force, which pre- 
vented the King from exiling the Tiers Etat, and had Paris 
been really garrisoned as Marie Antoinette afterwards tried 
to garrison it, Louis XVI. would never have given way. The 
usurpation of the Tiers Etat, for it was legally a usurpation, 
though justified by constitutional principle, was condoned 
because there was no money in the Treasury, and no dependable 
bayonets in the streets. 


The Scotch Universities Bill passed its second reading on 
Thursday night, receiving on the whole very general support 
from the Scotch Members, who evidently intend that the Bill 
should pass, whether they get it:as much amended in Committee 
as they would wish to do, or not. The three points chiefly dis- 
cussed were the tests question, the money question, and the 
personnel of the Commission which is to deal with the Scotch 
Universities. In Scotland, the theological test demanded is of 
a very negative character, and only commits the Professors to 
not attacking or undermining the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, which very few of the Professors could do without 
rather going out of their way for the purpose. But, of course, 
the test is a mischief so far as it is operative at all; and if the 
House of Commons does not sweep it away, as we hope it will, 
it will only be, we fancy, because there is still a considerable 
Scotch feeling in its favour. As to the money question, of 
course the Scotch Members want to extract more money from 
the State, which we are disposed to regret. We confess that 
we think University education should not come out of the 
general taxpayer’s pocket, especially as there are so many rich 
Scotchmen who ought to be delighted to bestow endowments 
on their Universities. As to the personnel of the Commission, 
it seems fair enough if the Commission he not too large for 
efficiency ; but on that point we agree with Mr. Bryce. A 
working body of this kind should be small, if it is to be effective. 


Weare glad to see Lord Tennyson’s “indignant protest ” 
against the publication of his early verses, and the sale of the 
manuscripts containing them, without his permission. In our 
opinion, no greater mischief can be done to a poet than the 
hunting up and publication of immature work of his without 
his authority. And that this should be done in the lifetime of 
the poet, when he is still here to form his own judgment on 
the expediency or inexpediency of the course pursued, is a 
positive outrage. If poets were wise, they would carefully 
destroy all trace of the immature poems they had written. 
You might as well publish fac-similes of Shakespeare’s childish 
copy-books, if they existed, as publish the first crude efforts of 
a boy to write poetry, like some of the wretched stuff which 
Shelley, for instance, wrote before he was expelled from Oxford. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 97} to 973 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S ANSWER TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


E observe that Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at 
Plymouth, appeared to be as deeply convinced 
that the Unionists bring no argumentative reply to his 
defence of Home-rule, as Mr. Balfour, in his speech to the 
Constitutional Union, appeared to be deeply convinced that 
Mr. Gladstone usually omits argument for the sake of 
supplying its place by invective. Let us beware, then, of 
party assumptions on either side, and recognise fully that 
a new phase of the controversy has begun since Mr. Glad- 
stone gave formal sanction to Mr. Asquith’s assumption 
that in future Home-rule would be developed on federal 
lines, and that not only Ireland, but Scotland and “ gallant 
little Wales,” would be encouraged by the Home-rulers to 
claim the recognition of their separate nationalities, and to 
federate themselves with England, English questions being 
reserved for an exclusively English Parliament, just as 
Trish, Scotch, and Welsh questions will be reserved 
exclusively for Irish, Scotch, and Welsh Parliaments. 
It was en this assumption,—though Mr. Balfour, un- 
wisely as we think, dropped Wales out of account, 
which he ought not to have done either in courtesy to the 
Welsh Members or for the sake of logic, since we un- 
doubtedly often get the most light on the logic of a 
subject from the extreme cases,—that Mr. Balfour de- 
livered the very weighty and remarkable speech of last 
Wednesday at St. James’s Hall, in which Mr. Gladstone 
himself will not deny that a very large mass of effective 
argument was compressed. In the first place, Mr. Balfour 
pointed out, what no one can deny, but what hardly any 
one has as yet insisted on, that the most important of all 
the consequences of the new emphasis given to nationality 
in this Home-rule claim is that, if it is to succeed at all, it 
must vivify and magnify the claim of England toa separate 
nationality, a nationality that will pit itself against the 
Trish and Scotch and Welsh nationalities, and insist 
on its preponderance of claim, whether as regards 
the overwhelming proportion of population which Eng- 
land brings to the new Federation, or as regards 
the still more overwhelming proportion of wealth and 
power. It has often been suggested,—we have ourselves 
suggested,—that to make the new Federation work with 
anything like smoothness, England must be subdivided to 
carve out new cantons of something like the magnitude 
of Ireland and Scotland and Wales. But then, as Mr. 
Balfour points out, this solution is forbidden by the 
emphasis laid on nationality. England is not to lay down 
all claim to nationality simply in order that Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales may assert their claim with more con- 
venience to themselves. If there are to be new assertions 
of national individuality, “Old England ” cannot be shut 
out in the cold and directed to slice herself into convenient 
“lengths,” as Mr. Balfour put it, that she may not too 
ostentatiously outweigh Ireland and Scotland and Wales. 
The flag of “‘ Old England ” would also have to be unfurled, 
and instead of ignoring herself as, in the consciousness of 
her supreme strength, she has hitherto been content to do, 
the English party would be stimulated into a new life. 
And with a separate local Parliament of its own so strong 
in the numbers it would represent and the wealth it would 
contribute that it would be able to drag all the other 
newly constructed nations whithersoever it wished to go, 
it would claim, and could not be refused, a lead so 
triumphant that the smaller nationalities would in the com- 
parison be little more than the boats of the great frigate. 
Now, asks Mr. Balfour, how would this tell on the new 
Imperial Parliament which is to determine the policy of 
the new Federation? Clearly, it must tell in one of two 
ways. In the first place, England might be allowed to 
determine practically everything, so that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would be only an alter ego of the English Parliament, 
with a few complaining and protesting voices to bring 
out the significance of the immense English prepon- 
derance. Well, that result would hardly be satisfaction 
for the wrongs of Ireland. It would, in fact, embitter 
the Irish sense of inferiority tenfold, and perhaps turn a 
wail into a curse. Or, again, if that were not the con- 
sequence, if, with the assistance of an English minority 
such as Mr. Labouchere might lead and Mr. Conybeare 
promote, the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh contributories to 
the Imperial Parliament could be got to ally themselves, 





and by joining the anti-English representatives 

to succeed in manufacturing a sanlonity for the al. —_ 
policy, what would be the effect of that on the counells of 
the Federation ? "The Imperial Administration would ther 
be in face of a most paradoxical situation. They would “A 
proposing, say, to increase the Navy in consequence of som 
European peril. The un-English and Irish party, if they thin 
strategists enough to get the Scotch and Welsh to join hax 
would, we will suppose, resist this addition to the Navy, just 
as Mr. Gladstone, prompted by Mr. Labouchere, did the 
other day, though with only half a heart. And the vote in the 
Federal Parliament might go in their favour. But, on the 
other hand, in the English Parliament the Imperialists 
would have a great majority, a great majority stimulated 
by patriotic feeling into vehement wrath at the petty com. 
binations by which in the Imperial Parliament they had 
been defeated. And this great majority would have ample 
means of its own for doing what it pleased. Would not 
the English Administration under such circumstances 
create a separate English Navy to protect the Kingdom ?— 
and if that were forbidden by the federal law, and England 
told that her rights as a contributory State did not permit 
her to raise a separate Navy, would not the English Par. 
liament reply :—‘You have endangered the safety of 
England by your unpatriotic resistance to the movement. 
for providing against a common danger, and we are not 
going to permit England to be extinguished because 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales are indifferent to England’s 
peril. Enforce your Imperial rights against us if you 
can’? That, we take it, would be the certain result of 
such a quarrel as we have supposed, and a result which 
would be, in fact, an ez absurdo demonstration of the 
weakness and folly of this attempt to slice the great 
block of physical and moral power contained in these 
islands into a bundle of sticks, only in order to tie that 
bundle of sticks together again with a federal string that 
would never hold them tight. The consequence of stimu- 
lating into life a national jealousy which at present exists 
only in Ireland, must be some such preposterous situation 
as this; and the quarrel must end in the reassertion, after: 
a most mischievous conflict, of a preponderance which 
ought never to have been dwelt upon, and which never wilf 
be dwelt upon if the Unionist policy prevails. 

We know the reply which will be made to this argument 
by the fanatical Federalists. They will say that they are 
going to call the colonial world into federal existence to 
restore the balance between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Federal Parliament is not to be a Parliament of the United 
Kingdom alone, but a Parliament representing Australasia, 
Canada, South Africa, India, God knows what of paganism 
and barbarism as well as of colonial civilisation, and in that 
Parliament, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales will not be out- 
weighed by the vast preponderance of England. Well, alk 
we have to say to that is, that unless there be a closer 
legislative tie between the constituent elements of the United 
Kingdom than is either desirable or possible between the 
fragments of this widely distributed and loosely knitted 
Empire, the United Kingdom will not long continue to 
exist. We have no wish to lose our Colonies; but 
Colonies are Colonies and home is home. You might just 
as well try to constitute a large family council such as 
assembles at Christmas from all branches of a widely dis- 
tributed family, into the governing power of each family 
there represented, as try to constitute a representa- 
tive Federal Council including all the Colonies and 
Dependencies, into the practical Government of such a 
country as this. Let there be a Federal Council by 
all means for deliberating over the common policy of this 
loosely connected Empire, but for God’s sake do not let it 
attempt to determine the government and policy of such a 
Kingdom as this, or it will be soon said of the British 
Power, that it fell, and great was the fall of it. The 
federation of England with her Colonies, if it is to mean 
anything, must mean a mere alliance for certain specific 
purposes. The relation between England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland cannot mean a mere alliance for certain specific 
purposes unless we are really on the brink of a great cata- 
strophe. It is pure moonshine to talk of governing the 
United Kingdom through the same institutions as those 
which we use to negotiate with our Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, and by the help of which we may hope to conclude 
a few important treaties no doubt, but still treaties which 
neither can nor ought to assure the safety of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Balfour’s answer to Mr. Gladstone seems 
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to us triumphant. Home-rule means either the stimulating 
of petty national jealousies, until the preponderance of 
England will be felt ten times as much as it now is, even by 
Ireland, or it means weakness, disintegration, and decay. 





M. FERRY’S POSITION. 


O be the most unpopular man in a party—to be dis- 
T liked, that is, by the greatest number either of those 
who are your opponents, or of those who ought to be your 
friends—is a common fate enough. As it is almost in- 
evitable that the distinction should be borne by some one, 
it is a sort of political wooden-spoon. But to be equally 
hated by professed friends and by avowed enemies is an 
unusual fate. In most men, the magnet has two ends ; what 
repels some attracts others. M. Jules Ferry is a conspicuous 
figure among these rare exceptions. He is not only the most 
unpopular man among Republicans or among Opportunists ; 
he is the most unpopular man in France. The Conservatives 
hate him as they hate no one else; the Radicals hate him 
as they hate no one else. He is detested by men who 
know nothing and care nothing about politics,—by peasants 
far away in the provinces, by priests and women in remote 
towns and villages, by Socialist workmen to whom every 
form of settled government is equally odious. Even the 
moderate Republicans—we use the term as indicating a 
party distinct and separate from the Opportunists—neither 
love nor trust him. It is a singular position to hold, yet 
as regards each one of its elements, it is easily accounted 
for. As regards the Church, he has had great opportunities, 
and he has made full use of them. There are men in the 
Extreme Left whose detestation of religion is far more pro- 
nounced than M. Ferry’s has ever been. Yet we doubt 
whether a Cabinet presided over by M. Clémenceau or M. 
Camille Pelletan, would excite the outburst of Conservative 
hate that would be called forth if M. Ferry became Presi- 
dent of the Council. ‘The reason is, that though the 
Radicals have threatened the Church often enough, they 
have never been able to make their words good. M. 
Ferry, on the other hand, has been able to perform all 
that he has promised. The worst incidents of the needless 
religious war which has gone on for some ten years in 
France, are due to M. Ferry’s intervention or to M. Ferry’s 
indifference. Some blows he has struck himself, others 
he has allowed to be struck without remonstrance. He 
has himself turned the religious orders out of their 
houses. He has done nothing to prevent the laicisation 
of hospitals, or the banishment of religious emblems from 
schools. Consequently, in his case a positive desire for 
vengeance is present which would be wanting in almost 
any other. The very methods in which he has carried on 
the conflict have ministered to this same feeling. There 
has been an exasperating legality about them. M. Ferry 
has never declared himself a persecutor,—he has prided 
himself on simply carrying out the laws he found in being. 
His measures have not, as he has frequently pointed out, 
involved any new expedients; they have been simply the 
application to the existing circumstances of France, of 
precautions of which the State had foreseen the necessity 
years before. A cold, mechanical adversary is always the 
hardest to put up with. ” 

What has made M. Ferry hated by politicians who 
identify their cause with that of the Church, has been 
efficacious in precisely the same way with numbers of men 
and women who care absolutely nothing about politics. 
He has laid hands upon the ark of God. He has treated 
priests and monks as though they were common criminals. 
He has punished them, not for doing anything, but for 
being something ; and as a consequence of this, he is held in 
horror by numbers to whom Conservative and Radical are 
mere meaningless names. It is the same with the peasantry. 
They might have put up with his treatment of the Church, 
but they have seen their sons and their brothers start for 
Tonquin, and either never return or return mutilated and 
invalided. Where M. Ferry’s past record is not damning, 
the expectations formed of him are as effectual as actual 
achievements. He is regarded by the Extreme Left as the 
one resolute man among the Opportunists, the one man 
who, if he had the chance, would really fight if fighting 
promised to serve his purpose. How strong this feeling 
1s, may be inferred by the revolutionary measures the 
Extreme Left were prepared to take had M. Ferry been 
elected President. Men do not throw Constitutions over- 





board and take their chance of defeat in civil warfare, 
unless they think that worse will befall them if they sit 
still. It was so important to deter the Congress from 
electing M. Ferry, that the Radicals were willing to run all 
risks merely to gain that single end. 

These facts give remarkable interest to M. Ferry’s present 
attempt. He is trying to win the Church over to the 
Opportunist side without making the consequent breach 
with the Radicals irreparable. It would be a difficult task 
for any man to perform, but for M. Ferry it comes very 
near to being an impossible task. But he addressed him- 
self to it in the Chamber a fortnight ago, and this week he 
has addressed himself to it again at a public meeting. To 
the Church he offers religious peace and punctual payment 
of salaries. Whatever else the Chamber touches, let it 
leave the Budget of Public Worship alone. It was 
not returned to wage war against religion; let it be 
content to do its own business, and to allow the clergy to 
do theirs. But this is all that M. Ferry thinks necessary 
to secure the peace he talks of, and it is by this narrowness 
of interpretation probably that he hopes to gain Radical 
support. It is here that the difference between the Oppor- 
tunist and the Moderate Republican first shows itself. 
The Moderate Republican wishes to undo the past; the 
Opportunist would leave the past alone, and confine himself 
wholly to the future. The Moderate Republican would 
reject the clause in the new Military Bill which sends 
every seminarist to the barrack, and would give considerable 
liberty in the matter of education to the communal 
authorities. M. Ferry is silent about the Military Bill, 
and has nothing but praise for the Education Law. 
Acceptance of the Budget of Public Worship is the 
one concession he proposes to make; and he must be 
supposed to think that, while this will relieve the clergy 
of so much uneasiness with regard to the future that they 
will in the end accept it in full discharge of all his pro- 
mises, it will seem to the Radicals so immeasurably better 
than the reactionary legislation they would have to put 
up with if either the Conservatives or the Moderate Re- 
publicans were in power, that their opposition will in time 
be disarmed. Unfortunately for M. Ferry’s plan, there is 
one question to which he will hardly be able to escape 
giving an answer. The system of election in force in France 
constantly leaves to the friends of a candidate who has no 
chance of being returned, the power of determining which 
of two other candidates shall be successful. At the next 
General Election, there are likely to be an unusual number 
of second ballots. In almost every constituency, there will 
be, under whatever name, a Radical, a Moderate, and a 
Conservative candidate. Hitherto, whenever this has 
occurred, the Opportunists, if their candidate has stood 
lower than the Radical at the first ballot, have given the 
Radical their votes at the second ballot. They have done 
their best to win the seat, but when this has been seen to 
be impossible, they have supported the man who called 
himself a Republican, no matter how extreme his Republi- 
canism might be. The Moderates of the school of M. Ribot 
say that to do this is to sacrifice substance to form, and 
that though 4 Moderate Republican may not think it 
right to vote for a Reactionary, he ought not under any 
circumstances to vote for a Radical. The Radicals are 
really the worst enemies of the Republic, and it is the 
refusal of the Opportunists to recognise this fact in the 
past that has brought the Republic to its present plight. 
Rather than share in this refusal themselves, the Moderates 
are prepared to face every consequence that their absten- 
tion may entail. Will M. Ferry do likewise, and advise 
his friends to do likewise? This is the question 
on which the future of the Opportunist Party really 
seems to turn. As yet, M. Ferry has been silent on 
it; but it is not likely that he will be able to maintain 
this attitude in face of the challenges which will constantiy 
be addressed to him alike from Radicals and Conservatives 
in the interval between this and October. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON SHORT 
PARLIAMENTS. 


We heartily agree with the Duke of Argyll that the 
impatience which the people are encouraged to feel 
of any delay in the gratification of their desire for a 
change of leaders and a change of policy, is not an im- 
patience which will improve the character of the democracy 
or render it more worthy of power. Of course, it will be 
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said that though the Unionists hold this view when a 
Unionist Government is at the head of affairs, they would 
feel very differently if a Home-rule Government were in 
power, and if they heartily believed that a dissolution would 
restore the Unionists to the control of the Administration. 
And, of course, it is not to be denied that every politician 
who really cares for his country must be more or less 
restless under a policy which he believes to be ruinous, 
and which he also believes that his fellow-citizens have 
learned to repent. But the question is, what price he 
is prepared to pay for the opportunity of turning the 
tables on his political opponents as soon as the nation 
is disposed to make the change. And of this we are 
deeply convinced, that it would be better far for the 
nation to suffer longer than it otherwise need, from the 
effect of a serious blunder of its own, than to suffer a 
shorter time at the very serious cost of making light of its 
own deliberate decisions, and regarding them as mere 
momentary errors which may be retrieved almost as soon as 
they are committed. Now, the obvious tendency of short 
Parliaments is to make the democracy less and less serious 
in its resolves. If the people believe that they can undo a 
year or two hence, if they do not like the aspect of affairs, 
what they do when they record their votes for this or that 
statesman, they will record their votes for this or that 
statesman with a comparatively “light heart.” Just in 
proportion to the necessary duration of any line of action 
is the seriousness of the resolve to adopt that line of 
action. A man is far less anxious about the choice of his 
hotel than about the choice of his lodgings, and much less 
careful about the choice of his lodgings than about the 
choice of his house; and the reason is obvious,—that he 
can change his hotel at an hour’s notice, and his lodgings 
at a week’s notice, but he must give a year’s notice at the 
very least,—probably a good deal more,—before he can 
get rid of the responsibility incurred by taking a house. 
That is one of the more serious arguments,—we do not 
mean that it is the most serious,—against making 
marriage a mere temporary contract, for in States where 
it is so regarded and where it can be dissolved by mutual 
or less than mutual consent, it comes to be lightly 
thought of as a mere tentative and provisional experi- 
ment. Now, precisely the same conditions apply to the 
popular vote, which is delivered in a General Elec- 
tion on the question of the best leader and the best 
policy. Let the people think that any mistake they may 
happen to make to-day, they can repair to-morrow, and 
they will be quite sure to regard their vote with much 
more levity than they will regard it if they realise that for 
six years at least they may probably have no chance of 
changing their minds. Of course, we should grieve very 
seriously indeed at any deliberate adoption by the nation 
of a Home-rule policy, but we would never consent to 
attenuate the evil of such a choice by putting it in the nation’s 
power to take back their choice almost as soon as they 
had made it. The only effect of that would be to make 
the choice a matter of as little significance and as little 
deliberate as calling out “heads” or “tails” on the tossing 
of a coin. Once let the nation get into the habit of 
thinking that it may humour its whim in the political 
choice of the moment, without prejudice to a change of 
whim soon afterwards, and its political genius and character 
go at once to the dogs. No nation that makes a General 
Election a matter of whim is fit to be entrusted with the 
power of self-government at all. For our parts, we are 
quite willing to admit that if the nation decides to 
return a Home-rule Government at the next General 
Election, it ought to be committed for a considerable term 
to the guidance of those statesmen who wish to grant an 
independent Legislature and Administration to Ireland and 
to various other sections of the United Kingdom, and 
that we should see with satisfaction, instead of with 
regret, the nation struggling with the exacting claims 
of its new policy, and becoming generally conscious that 
it would not easily rid itself of the responsibility it had 
assumed. 

For nothing is more notable in the character of democracies 
than their tendency to choose men rather than policies, 
or at least to choose the policy as a mere consequence of 
choosing the men, instead of the men as a mere consequence 
of choosing the policy. "We cannot say that we think this 
either unnatural or in general undesirable. Great masses 
of electors are, on the whole, better judges of men than 
they are of policies, and will choose in general much more 
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At the same time, there is an obvious danger in this ‘an. 
and a danger which would be enormously increased if the 
people were not compelled to feel that they cannot make 
their choice without taking both the man and his policy into 
account ; and that if they put too blind a confidence jn 
mere personal instincts, they will sometimes find them. 
selves saddled with a ruinous policy, just because the man 
happens to be rash and impulsive as well as generous and 
disinterested. One very weighty argument for Parliaments 
of reasonable length seems to us to be the advantage of 
making the people feel that when they choose, they must 
for a reasonable time at least, hold themselves committed 
to that choice in all its significance. They must not 
choose the Unionists without being obliged to realise that 
they are to have a Unionist policy as well as Unionist 
statesmen, and to have it in earnest, without being allowed 
to shrink from it at the first pinch of the difficulties it 
involves. And so, too, they must not choose the Home. 
rulers without being made to realise that if they do, they 
will, for a time at least, be compelled to take the conse. 
quences, to see the statesman they have chosen deliberately 
unravelling the threads of history and twisting them 
anew into the novel and grotesque forms which he thinks 
best adapted to meet the dilemma in which he finds 
himself. We fully believe that if Mr. Gladstone 
came in to-morrow with the duty imposed upon him 
of working out the Parliamentary partition and federa- 
tion of the United Kingdom on which he and his friends 
have resolved, he would be foiled in his attempt by 
the intrinsic difficulties of the situation. But it would be 
a very bad thing for the English people if, having voted 
him into power in order that this policy might be tried, 
they could abandon the attempt again, the moment the full 
significance of it dawned upon them. They ought to be 
made to feel that the statesman to whom they had trans- 
ferred the reins really held the reins, and would do all in 
his power to unpiece the map of the United Kingdom in 
order to show them how easily it could be soldered together 
again on federal principles. Session after Session would 
be occupied, and ought to be occupied, in discussing this 
gigantic policy in all its lights, till the very representatives 
who had been chosen expressly to carry it out, had con- 
vinced themselves that it was one of the most perilous 
experiments on which they had ever entered. Certainly a 
more inappropriate moment for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments can hardly be imagined than the moment at 
which the country is bound to choose between two policies 
either of which would be perfectly impossible and also 
frivolous without being attacked in a serious and per- 
severing spirit. Six years is a short time for a de- 
liberate attempt to make the Union a reality. Six 
years is a still shorter time for a deliberate attempt to 
resolve the history of Great Britain into its elements and 
remould it on a new principle. 





THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 


— any fact in the relations between Europe 
and Asia is more notable than the ignorance in 
which Europe is content to remain as to the characters, 
histories, and policies of the great Asiatic personages. 
Most men are interested in persons, if they are not in 
systems, and the dynasts and Ministers of Asia are often 
among the most interesting of human beings ; but Europe 
cares about them so little, that the greatest of them is 
usually, to the Western world, nothing but a name. This 
does not result entirely from want of the means of in- 
formation. Every Asiatic Court is closely watched by many 
competent Europeans, diplomatists, soldiers, speculators, 
doctors, or spies; they cross-examine natives without 
number; they hear, or can hear, everything that passes ; 
and they must form opinions, more or less definite, 
as to the personality of each depositary of power. 
Their reports ought to be as full, and probably are 
as full, as those of diplomatists in Europe, but they 
never get out; and as Eastern Ambassadors are silent 
about their masters, and Asia publishes no memoirs, and 
permits to her public men no indiscretions in print, the 
veil of darkness which hides Asiatic idiosyncrasies is 
never lifted except by war. Western commentators 
do not understand even the Sultan as a human being 
with wishes, fears, and views; they write contradictory 
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nonsense about the Shah; and about Sovereigns like 
the Emperor of China and the Mikado, and the King 
of Siam, and the statesmen who surround them, they 
admit themselves to be ignorant to bewilderment. The 
Empress-Regent T'sze Chi, for example, who in February 
of this year laid down the sovereignty of China, was 
bly one of the most remarkable women who ever 
probably ; 
lived, far greater than the Empress Catherine II., and 
better worthy of study than any Queen who has reigned 
in the last two centuries in the West ; yet Europe has 
known nothing of her, has never studied her character in 
the slightest, and except on the occurrence of some great 
ceremonial, has scarcely noticed her existence. Yet she 
has governed a fourth of the human race successfull y for 
twenty-eight years, and has overcome difficulties, political, 
financial, and social, which might have overtaxed states- 
men like Cavour, Bismarck, or Pope Leo XIII. The 
osition of an Emperor of China is not one which even 
a modern Czar need envy. He is exempt, it is true, from 
the danger of assassination, except possibly by poison ; but 
not only is he the ultimate referee on all subjects con- 
nected with government from three hundred millions of 
people singularly liable to colossal disasters from famine, 
flood, earthquake, and epidemics, and liable also, for all 
their submissiveness, to the maddest bursts of insurrec- 
tionary fury; not only has he to satisfy these millions as 
if he were in some sense a divine being, and to control them 
without a standing army; not only has he to resist a 
permanent menace of invasion from the North, and inter- 
miitent threats of invasion by the coast; not only has he to 
control a huge Civil Service, the most corrupt in the world, 
and the one in which the great men are the most powerful ; 
but he has to remember that he is Mantcheou Emperor, 
and to maintain the ascendency of his house and clan 
against millions upon millions of subjects who, deep as is 
their reverence for his office, have never forgotten that the 
dynasty is a dynasty of intruders. ‘‘ Out with the Tartar !” 
is the ery for which every Emperor of China listens; and 
there are men in the Empire with whom he must deal 
cautiously, because they attract Chinese as opposed to 
Tartar loyalty. To hold such a position might strain the 
abilities of the ablest, and the Empress Tsze Chi has so 
held it that the throne was never so powerful; that overt 
insurrection has disappeared ; that the national patriotism 
—using that word for want of another to describe 
Chinese content with themselves—is distinctly higher 
than ever; that a Treasury which was a morass of debt 
and fraud, raises money at 6 per cent. and pays the interest 
like a European State ; that the Militia has developed into a 
dangerous though slow-moving army; that the power of 
the Mussulman sectaries, five millions of them, has been 
pulverised ; that the Mussulman Kingdom of Kashgar 
has been made a Chinese province, filled with Chinese 
peasants; that Russia has been driven back from Kuldja, 
and France arrested in Tonquin; and that Chinese 
Ambassadors are treated throughout Europe as the repre- 
sentatives of one of the Great Powers of the world, a 
Power not to be neglected, much less affronted, without 
the gravest reason. China is more solid and contented at 
home, and immeasurably more powerful abroad, than 
when the Empress, a lady, probably with crippled feet, 
who has never since girlhood been outside the park-wall 
of the palace in Pekin, took up the jade sceptre, which 
she has wielded through a generation with so firm and 
skilled a hand! And yet Europe has known nothing 
of her, not even her name. That, in this era of com- 
munication, when every newspaper knows everything, 
and news even from China arrives instantaneously, when 
correspondents are as numerous as languages, and the 
Far East is not only watched through a microscope, but 
swept of its treasures with a small-tooth comb, is surely a 
strange fact. 

The usual explanation, so natural to the British mind, 
will, of course, be given,—that Europe knows nothing of 
the abdicated Empress because there was nothing to know ; 
that, surrounded as she was with almost religious respect, 
she was but the Imperial Standard round which a group 
of strong men disposed themselves, governing in her name 
the myriads of China, That explanation is not true, and 
those who accept it as sufficient miss one feature in these 
great despotisms—the worst feature as well as the most 
impressive—the indestructibility of the autocrat’s personal 
responsibility. If all depended on the group around the 
throne, history would be persistent through generations, as 





in early Rome or Middle-Age Venice; but invariably in these 
great despotisms, in Russia or Turkey as in China, if the 
Sovereign is strong the Empire prospers, if the Sovereign 
is weak the Empire wanes. Be the counsellors never so 
powerful, certain ultimate duties, the duty of choosing 
them, the duty of reconciling them, the duty of com- 
pelling them to pull together, the duties of sanctioning 
the grooves of policy which they dig, and of allowing 
no deviation from them, devolve on the central figure, 
in whom alone, in extreme cases, the people and the 
soldiers confide. But for the Sovereign and the irre- 
sistible power which, when roused, he can exert, the 
statesmen would quarrel for ascendency, every depart- 
ment would be at war with every other, and every quarrel 
in the Cabinet would involve general confusion. There 
must be an ultimate referee, and power would apper- 
tain as of course to that referee, even if he did not 
possess, as he almost invariably does, the control alike 
of the soldiers and the people. These latter know nothing 
of Burghley; they look to Elizabeth; and they will see 
that an order once given by the head of the State is 
obeyed. So far was this Empress Tsze Chi from being a 
mere standard-bearer, that, as the well-informed con- 
tributor to the Times told us on Monday, she in 1865 
struck down her strongest Vizier, Prince Kung, at the 
very height of his power, by a mere decree in the Gazette, 
and avowed in the order itself that her reason was 
that he “overrated his importance.” If the order had 
been for his execution, he would have been executed 
at once, for in a true despotism like China, there is 
no resisting power except in insurrection; and why, when 
all is going well, should either populace or soldiery rise, 
and bring on themselves unknown risks of vengeance, for 
an individual statesman, concealed through all his life by 
the use of the Sovereign’s name? The weakest Roman 
Cesar, West or East, was never disobeyed except by a 
General in arms ; and the powerlessness of the individual 
subject always throws back responsibility on the throne. 
The Empress T'sze Chi must have chosen the strong men 
of whom Europe has intermittent glimpses, must have 
held them together, must have accepted great lines of 
policy, and must have enforced adherence to them 
by steady attention and inflexible will. It may be 
said that no lady, bred in secluded luxury, and shut out 
from the world by a rampart of etiquettes, could possibly 
have had the necessary knowledge to govern as well 
as reign; but that is an illusion. The present Sultan 
is a nervous invalid, bred in the harem, without original 
knowledge of any one thing it concerns a Sovereign te 
know, with nothing in himself to help him except a fair 
intelligence and an apprehensive temperament; and it is 
the universal testimony that he alone rules throughout 
his dominions, that no Amurath or Selim or Mahmoud 
ever exercised a more lonely and perfect despotism than 
the weak little man whose heart flutters under an un- 
expected salute. Sex has never made much difference to 
Sovereigns, and the greatest Mandarin in China would 
probably face the Emperor Kwangsu, who now reigns, far 
more readily than the secluded lady whose firmness had 
been so often tried and had never given way. Her 
imaginary ignorance would have been no shield to him, 
for, in truth, on all that he wishes to know and has the 
mental grasp to understand, a despotic Sovereign is rarely 
ignorant. ‘Too many people are interested in telling him 
the facts, and the oligarchs round him distrust each other 
too much, and the factions within the palace are too bitter 


to be silent. Every Sovereign leads, and must lead, a more ~ 


or less secluded life; and a quick-witted, strong-willed 
woman, possessed of absolute power, even though buried in 
the Palace of Pekin, would probably hear much more than 
any single Minister, and could apply her maxims of state 
policy to all affairs at least as resolutely and consistently 
as if her mind were distracted and her will weakened by 
the daily reading of speeches, and irresponsible comments 
thereupon. Her ability may have been as great as that 
of any of the dozen Asiatic ladies whom history has 
pronounced competent to rule; and as to the seclusion, is 
it greater even in form than that of Pope Leo, or greater 
in reality than that of the Emperor of Austria? We 
find no difficulty in believing in the Empress Tsze Chi, 
and only find it wonderful that after a glorious reign of 
twenty-eight years over the most numerous people in the 
world, Europe, so hungry for knowledge of persons, should 
know so little about her. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE’S THREAT. 


R. LABOUCHERE’S utterances in Parliament have 
5 recently become important. There has been no 
change perceptible in his political character, and it is still 
a little difficult to consider him a serious personage in 
politics ; but that he has become one we entertain no doubt 
whatever. A Fourth Party of extreme Radicals has 
organised itself, with Whips and tellers and the rest of 
the machinery, and whenever it acts with the Irish, 
controls 150 votes; while without them, it can always 
leave Mr. Gladstone to lead a powerless minority. That 
party recognises Mr. Labouchere as its leader, and it would 
be nearly impossible, certainly most dangerous, if the 
country at the next Election gives the Liberals a majority, 
to keep him out of the Cabinet. Under those circum- 
stances, it is expedient to attend to what he says, and 
this all the more because he so often avails himself 
of his semi-serious character, and his position as the 
«chartered libertine” of the House, to say out with 
a certain audacity what his followers only think. His 
speech, for instance, upon the conduct of public 
business on Monday was a most important one. The 
nominal leader of the Liberals, Mr. Gladstone, was 
all conciliation and statesmanship, thought Mr. Smith’s 
proposal to give the Government precedence was quite 
reasonable, with the reserve that he wanted a short debate 
on sugar, and, like all men who have led the House of 
Commons, declined to impede public business in order to 
protect those rights of private Members which the private 
Members so seldom use to any advantageous end. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, it at once became evident, spoke 
only for himself and his immediate followers; for Mr. 
Labouchere, who always guides a fourth of the host 
of heaven, and very often half of it, immediately jumped 
up to protest that, for his part, he should obstruct 
still. The Government was always “ marauding on private 
Members’ time,” and if only to punish Mr. Smith’s 
“aggressiveness ”—fancy a fox complaining of the tur- 
key’s “aggressiveness ”’!—he should go on speaking on the 
Estimates as often as he pleased. He intended to force a 
dissolution, in fact, by impeding business :—‘ He con- 
sidered that, however poor a speech delivered on the Esti- 
mates or any other subject might be, the time was well 
employed, because even the making of a bad speech pre- 
vented the Government from bringing forward matters 
which they considered to be of importance to the country, 
and upon which they wished to force the decision of a 
House which had not the confidence of the country.” We 
wish some daily paper would head its columns every day 
till the next Election with that declaration. Its effect, 
coming from the leader of the new party, is that all 
Radicals are left free, in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, 
to obstruct as much as they please, while their nominal 
allies, the Liberals, are enabled to take credit to themselves, 
as Mr. Gladstone habitually and not unjustly does in his 
country speeches, for “ facilitating public business.” The 
responsible leader of Opposition can say, and say with truth, 
that he treats the Government with the greatest fairness, 
while another and irresponsible leader, guiding half his 
party, reduces the House of Commons to a state of 
paralysis by an incessant flow of words. When it is 
necessary to conciliate opinion, which never approves of 
obstruction, Mr. Gladstone offers “ every facility ” to Mr. 
Smith; but whenever a Government proposal might attract 
support, Mr. Labouchere appears, like the mechanical 
policeman in this week’s Punch, to bar the way by a sort 
of automatic obstruction. In this way the Government 
neither advances its measures nor retains its grievance, 
and may be safely taunted at the end of the Session 
with having done nothing, although it has been so greatly 
“ facilitated” by the Opposition, and though, in particular, 
the Estimates were on Tuesday “let through” at a speed 
which suggests two things. One is, that Mr. Labouchere 
was not speaking in haste when he uttered the four words 
which we have italicised in our quotation from his speech ; 
and the other is, that the discussion of the Estimates, 
besides being the most useless, is also the most insincere 
bit of work which the House of Commons attempts. 
None of all those who talk so loudly of economy care one 
straw how the taxpayers’ money is spent, and they will let 
millions be voted in silence when they do not want to 
obstruct, though when they do, they will objurgate for 
hours about an outlay of twopence-halfpenny. 
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It is not, however, Mr. Labouchere’s threat to which wi 
wish to call attention so much as to the reason by which 
he justifies it. He and his followers are Englishmen 
after all, and Englishmen never make much of obstruction 
for any length of time. They like doing, not interruptin 
in their hearts; and it takes Irishmen, with their pith 
alike for waiting and for worry, to make of obstruction 
a formidable weapon. But Mr. Labouchere lays down a 
principle which strikes at the very life of Parliamentary 
institutions. Nobody, he affirms, is bound to let Parlia. 
ment do its business if he thinks or fancies that since 
the Election the electors have changed their minds. In 
other words, nobody is bound to allow Parliament to act if 
he does not like its action, for he is sure in that case to 
believe that “the country ” is of his opinion. There is an 
“idol of one’s opinion,” of which Bacon never heard, from 
which scarcely any man in politics is entirely free. If he 
is a second-rate man, he is cocksure that the People are 
with him; and if he is a first-rate man, he thinks, though 
he is not sure, that “the evidence all points in that 
direction,” and dilates on local phenomena. At this 
very moment, Mr. Gladstone, it is evident, believes 
with his whole heart that the country is with him; 
and we do not doubt that Mr. Balfour believes exactly 
the contrary. Neither has any sufficient evidence to 
go upon, for the country is entirely content, business 
being profitable, and Consols being really 106, after 
the reduction of interest has been allowed for; and while 
some elections have resulted in Gladstonian victories, 
the general drift of opinion has been so marked as to weld 
the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists into a compact 
mass. Does Mr. Labouchere fancy that all Liberal 
Unionists are deliberately unseating themselves for the 
sake of their convictions? If so, he no doubt does 
them an honour for which he is entitled to their 
thanks; but he will find himself in error. The ballot 
keeps its secret well, and the man who prophesies 
results is only guessing; yet it is on this guess that 
Mr. Labouchere relies in defending a policy of obstruction. 
If he is right, any ardent and unreasoning group, say the 
Socialists or the Teetotalers, or the advocates of woman’s 
suffrage, or the anti-vaccination men, may legitimately at 
any moment stop the State machine. They always believe 
that the country is with them, and why have not they, as 
well as the advocates of Home-rule, the right to demand 
an appeal to the people whenever they think they would 
succeed? There are always by-elections ; by-elections 
usually go against Government, because the electors 
think one seat will not signify; and as that proves 
that the country is with them, they have a right 
to paralyse progress. Mr. Labouchere’s principle is a 
principle which, if adopted, could produce nothing but 
anarchy, or the use of the Referendum once a month; 
yet it is the principle on which his party is compelled to 
take its stand. Without it they must respect the decision 
of the electors, who have sent up a heavy Unionist majority ; 
and that they are resolved never to do. For them, the 
voice of the people is only the voice of God when it grants 
their prayers, and a Parliamentary decision only to be 
respected when it is on their side. They will find, 
we fancy, that the majority will rule, whether they 
like it or not, and that as the decay of government by 
deference always ends in the establishment of government 
by force, so in proving that government by debate is im- 
possible, they are preparing the way for government by 
votes. That, we will do them the justice to point out, is 
not their interest. The Tories are not exactly the stupid 
party Mr. Mill denounced ; but it is not they who will lose 
most by the paralysis of debate, the extinction of eloquence, 
and the dying away of interest in the discussions of the 
House. If poor speeches are so beneficial, as Mr. 
Labouchere says, what is the value of deliberation ?—and 
if deliberation is to die, what is the instrument through 
which he hopes to induce a stolidly Conservative people to 
adopt “advanced ”’ ideas? 





PROGRESS AMONG THE NEGROES. 


HE problems, moral and political, connected with the 
seven millions of Negroes who inhabit the Southern 
States of the Union, and who in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion, are in many aspects so formidable and so full of 
danger and difficulty for the Republic, that it is a relief to 
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find that there is a good deal to be said for the prospect of a 
satisfactory solution, and to hear that the coloured element 
in America need not be looked on as altogether hopeless, 
from the point of view of progress. The twenty-first annual 
report of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
—a sort of technical school, mentioned with praise by: Mr. 
Bryce—which is reviewed in a recent number of the Nation, 
shows how much can be done for the Negro if care is 
bestowed on his education. General Armstrong, an old 
Northern soldier, who is the head of the Institution, dwells 
with just pride on its progress. In twenty years, the 
number of pupils has grown from 15 to 600,—of these, 
460 being Negroes, and 140 Indians. The fundamental 

rinciple of the school is the instruction of the inmates in 
such knowledge as will fit them to earn their own living 
as civilised human beings, and to act as missionaries of 
civilisation in the wild country districts where they may 
happen to settle down as farmers. In this way, “the 
graduates ” of Hampton are intended to inoculate, as it 
were, the uneducated portions of the coloured race with the 
desire to rise above their present low social standard. 

More important, however, than the account of the suc- 

cessful application of technical training to the Negroes, is 
General Armstrong’s general view of “the Negro Question.” 
Since the emancipation, very large sums have been spent 
on education both by religious and philanthropic Societies 
in the North and by the Southern whites, who have, to 
their great credit, taxed themselves heavily to teach the 
blacks. Since 1868, the Southern States have spent in all 
$37,000,000 on Negro education. It is calculated, how- 
ever, that of every $100 paid in taxation in the South, 
$91.50 is paid by white people. That this expenditure has 
not been thrown away, can be shown, says General Arm- 
strong, by noticing the improvement that has taken place 
in the maintenance of law and order. While there are still 
certain districts given over to the curse of lawlessness, even 
the “black belts” of the Gulf States show “a steady if slow 
advance towards good government, the gain in every ten 
years being noticeable.” General Armstrong admits that the 
ordinary talk about the Negro is, notwithstanding, still 
pitched in a very hopeless key. To the direct question, 
however, “‘ Are the labourer’s pigs and poultry and crops 
safer than ten years ago? are the loafer and thief more 
likely to get their due? are the Negroes inclined to get 
homesteads ?’ the answer is usually, ‘ Yes.’” In spite of 
the very large numbers of the “low-down” Negroes, and 
of the existence of many wretched neighbourhoods, intelli- 
gent whites admit that “ the line between the good and the 
bad is every year more distinctly drawn,—a sure proof of 
progress.” On the whole, General Armstrong considers the 
results achieved very important, and he believes that “this 
basis of hope is beyond the reach of any political pressure.” 
Politics, indeed, he thinks, had better be dismissed from the 
consideration, as he holds that time and education are the 
real cures of the remaining evils. ‘Increasing enterprise 
in the South and the new industrial life of the people,” he 
says, “are helpful conditions, and, where they are supple- 
mented by education, are pushing the better part of the 
Negro race into prosperity, giving them a place and making 
them a power. The talk of disfranchisement is idle ; it 
comes too late; the Negro is not what he was twenty-five 
years ago, and the next half-century will see great, changes. 
As prosperity creates social distinctions, political divisions 
will follow, and the human nature of both races may be 
trusted to adjust the relations, which are, indeed, to-day, 
generally amicable. In those localities where lawlessness 
and injustice have repelled capital and immigration, the 
penalty of impoverishment is the swift result, and Govern- 
ment can do little; the people must finish the work of recon- 
struction.” To enforce this hopeful declaration, the Nation 
quotes from a newspaper which has just been started in 
Charlestown under the name of the New South, which is 
printed, written, and edited entirely by coloured men. The 
doctrine it preaches is in agreement with that of General 
Armstrong :—“ We believe,” it says, “that the future of 
the Negro depends infinitely more upon his own efforts 
than upon any other agency at work in his behalf. There 
is no railroad for the Negro. He must ascend the ladder 
of moral, material, and intellectual development as other 
races have done; and it seems to us that it is high time 
for him to cease following the ignis fatuus of politics, and 
begin the work of development upon those lines only on 
which real progress is possible. The politician has long 
since exhausted his storehouse in the Negro’s behalf.” 





Though we would gladly accept the optimistic views of 
General Armstrong and of the New South, we must admit 
that we cannot help seeing very considerable dangers and 
difficulties ahead. That the Negro is capable of becoming 
civilised when carefully taught and trained, we fully 
believe, and if the whites were numerically stronger, or 
the blacks numerically weaker, we should have little fears 
for the ultimate result. As long as the coloured people are 
not so numerous as to prevent them from being thoroughly 
got hold of by persons of European descent, and drilled 
into what our older writers would have called “ civility,” 
there is no danger of Louisiana becoming a second Hayti. 
If, however, the restraining force of the whites from 
any cause diminishes, or their civilising influence is 
able in the end to reach only a small proportion of the 
African population, there will, we cannot help thinking, be 
a great risk of a relapse. At present the whites, by a 
flagrant warping of the spirit of the Constitution, more or 
less winked at in the North, manage to deprive the blacks 
of all political power. No doubt, as long as this lasts, 
social disintegration is not to be feared. When, however, 
the present Negro boys become of full age, can we expect 
that they will tolerate illegal political extinction ? It is 
far more likely that in those States where the Negroes 
are in a majority, they will, sooner or later, insist on some- 
thing like political emancipation, and that under their 
auspices all that the European races value most in civilisa- 
tion will suffer. Unfortunately, too, this prospect of a 
dominant black population cannot be expected to be con- 
fined to the three Southern States in which the blacks now 
outnumber the whites. The Negroes, as has so often been 
pointed out of late, increase far more rapidly than do the 
native whites, and thus there is no small reason to fear 
that the whole of the Southern States may practically 
fall into the hands of a half-educated coloured popula- 
tion. To realise what this means, we must remember that 
one of the most appalling things about the condition of 
Hayti is the fact that men and women belonging to the 
educated classes, and possessed of a fairly thick veneer of 
cultivation, indulge in secret in the most hideous practices 
of barbarism. To eradicate the propensity towards 
relapsing into the wild condition which is shown by the 
Negroes, just as it is by many garden flowers and plants, is 
a matter of time. We fear, however, that with the blacks 
of the South, time will not be given, and that the careful 
hand of the gardener will be removed too soon. To say 
that a degraded population of English race such as the 
‘““mean whites” will, if left alone, in time work out its own 
salvation, is probably sound enough. To say it of persons 
only three or four generations removed from Guinea 
savages, is quite another matter. It must never be for- 
gotten that at this very moment serpent-worship flourishes 
in Louisiana, and that the hideous and obscene free- 
masonry of the Obeah rites often appeals to the strongest 
feeling in the Negro’s nature. He may be able to read 
and write, may be apparently a sincere Methodist, and 
yet what really touches him is not the piety he jabbers 
about, but some horrible and secret incantation in the 
cane-swamp. That the Union will ultimately conquer and 
live down these, and a hundred other difficulties, we do not 
doubt; but that they will be surmounted by giving one, or 
even three generations of Negroes the rudiments of educa- 
tion, we utterly disbelieve. People imagine that the Negro 
is merely an illiterate who happens to have a black skin. 
They forget that his great-grandfather, perhaps his 
grandfather, was an actual cannibal, and his cousins in 
Hayti are cannibals still, though sometimes cannibals who 
can read and write. The European, on the other hand, 
however much untaught, is always forty generations or 
more removed from pure barbarism, and two hundred 
generations from cannibalism. 








“A DOLL’S HOUSE.” 

BSEN’S play, about which every one is talking, is a rather 
high-flown attempt to make men realise how grave a 
wrong it is to women to treat them as if they were mere toys 
made for men’s pleasure, rather than for companionship in 
study, duty, and responsibility. That is no doubt a very 
wholesome and necessary lesson ; but the Norwegian dramatist, 
whose play is by no means remarkable for either intellectual 
or dramatic force, has urged it in a spirit and applied it 
in a form which is more likely to bring it into discredit 
than to make sober converts to his teaching. It is 
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hard to conceive a less ideal character than that of a 
wife and mother who suddenly finds all her love for*her 
husband extinguished after eight years of tender affection, 
because she discovers his nature to be less generous and un- 
selfish than she had supposed it, and who severs all the ties 
by which she is bound to him and her children,—pending a 
complete revolution in his character,—on the ground that he 
has treated her in the same unreal and fanciful manner in 
which a child makes-believe very much about her doll. ° What- 
ever the shortcoming of the husband’s shallow and almost 
ogreish passion for his wife may be in Ibsen’s play,—and 
no doubt it is the ordinary shortcoming of a selfish and 
somewhat ignoble nature,—it is impossible to make it out 
more serious than the shortcoming in the devotion of a wife 
who is disenchanted in a moment of an eight years’ love by 
the discovery that her husband’s love for her is of a poorer 
and vulgarer type than she had imagined it. If his love for 
her was little more than the passion for a beautiful toy, what 
was hers for him? At best, the love for an illusion of her 
own, and anything but a deep desire to give up herself in order 
to make him more and more nearly what she had imagined him 
to be. Whatever she might properly have felt, or rather 
failed to feel, if the disillusion had come during the first 
days of betrothal, no one who has lived happily as a wife for 
many years together, is worth much if her love does not 
survive the evidence that its object is less noble than she 
thought, and if she is not capable of a great self-sacrifice to 
make her own overflowing affection do double duty and make 
up for the deficiencies in that of which she is the object. 
In Ibsen’s play, if the husband’s love is the love for a 
toy or a source of sensuous pleasure, the wife’s is the love for 
a dream which vanishes with the dream. Neither one nor 
the other has much in it of the disinterested devotion which 
is eager to give more than it receives. That delight in an 
ideal phantom which disappears when the phantom vanishes, 
may be and is less ignoble than the delight in a beautiful 
toy which pleases the senses and gratifies the instinct 
of ownership; but it has quite as little in it of the divine 
quality of love, of which it is the very essence to bestow gladly 
more than has been earned, and to transmute and transfigure 
in the very lavishness of its bestowing. Nora’s complete 
success in getting rid of her love in the very act of getting rid 
of her fanciful dream, is almost more disenchanting in the 
reader’s eyes, than Helmer’s success in convincing the reader 
how selfish and poor his passion had been. We suppose that 
neither tragedy nor comedy ever before ended in a more com- 
plete clearing of the stage of everything heroic. The close is 
a douche of double disenchantment. The hero comes out a 
rather selfish man of the world who has found himself out; the 
heroine a hero-worshipper without either a hero or the mag- 
nanimity to make a hero where she had failed to find one. 
That slam of the door behind the heroine with which the last 
scene ends, leaves as complete a moral vacuum in the reader’s 
mind as if an anti-climax were the approved literary ideal of 
dramatic fiction. If Ibsen’s play of A Doll’s House means 
anything, it means that any marriage which springs out of a 
poor and superficial sort of love is without significance and 
without sacredness, and is incapable of bearing any fruit 
better than the vanity or vulgar passion in which it had its 
origin. Indeed, his teaching is that the marriage must be 
wholly cancelled, and all the relations it has brought with it 
must be broken through, if ever the ground is to be cleared for 
anything better in the future. Indeed, on Ibsen’s principle, 
every imperfect relation should be eradicated in order to 
make way for a better. But as every relation of life is more 
or less inadequate, as fathers and mothers seldom reach per- 
fection, as brotherly and sisterly love is very seldom of the 
highest possible kind, as religious devotion itself is always 
short of what it might be, analogy would suggest that we 
must always be uprooting the only plants from which 
anything could grow, in order to put in their place some 
higher specimen of the same species, which, again, in its 
turn, must be displaced by something else. In fact, we 
should have to shut up our churches until we could open 
them for perfect worship. More thoroughgoing pessimism 
than Ibsen’s conception of the only conceivable remedy 
for a marriage not founded on the highest kind of love, 
it would be impossible to imagine. If a man makes a 
toy of his wife, and the wife indulges in fanciful illusions 
about her husband, the only chance of reforming these false 








relations is, according to Ibsen’s teaching, to sweep the board 
of them altogether, and let hearts and lives lie fallow till some 
nobler feeling springs up,—or fails to spring up, which woulg 
be much the more probable event. 

The mistake made in the attempt to teach the useful lesson 
intended in Ibsen’s play, is that instead of so painting the atti. 
tude of a man who makes a toy of his wife as to represent power. 
fully but not unfairly the distorted character of this relation 
between man and wife in the great majority of cases in which 
such distorted relations exist, Ibsen has so exaggerated both the 
selfishness of the feeling on the husband’s side, and the mis. 
chief which it causes in dwarfing and disillusionising the wife, 
that it is impossible to accept the drama as suggesting any 
general lesson at all. That there is often a tendency, to which 
men and women perhaps equally contribute, to minimise the 
deeper sphere of co-operation and sympathy between them, and 
to magnify the less real and lighter aspects of the relation of 
husband and wife, no one who knows life will deny. But then, 
no one who knows life will deny that amongst Englishmen 
and Germans at least, and probably amongst Norwegians and 
Danes, to say nothing of the French, this tendency is seen 
very seldom indeed in such a repulsive form as that in which 
Ibsen paints it. In the first place, in a very unpleasant scene, 
Ibsen gives a relative importance to the grosser side of Helmer’s 
nature, which is thoroughly untrue if it is to be taken as repre. 
sentative of the type of man who is most disposed to exag. 
gerate the lighter and more protective, as well as the more play- 
ful aspect of the relation between husbands and wives. We 
venture to say that it is quite false to represent this disposition 
as resting chiefly on passion of that vulgar kind. It rests 
chiefly, we believe, on the poetical and imaginative nature, on 
the feeling for the delicacy, the grace, the ethereal element in 
women, and though often drifting into unreal sentiment of 
which the moral significance is very slight indeed, it is nota 
disposition of ignoble origin, and admits at least of very high 
and noble forms. The women who are so infuriated at the 
notion of being treated as mere toys, are, of course, perfectly 
in the right; but they should beware of confounding the 
feelings of men who look to them for nothing better than 
pleasant sensations and mental distraction, with the feelings 
of men who look to them to raise their ideal of mental and 
moral grace and beauty. Women who despise the sort of 
reverence and tenderness which this side of the feminine 
character inspires, are very much in the wrong indeed. 
The realism which would expunge this feeling from the 
highest relation between the sexes, would exclude a vast 
deal of what is best in human nature, and still more 
of that which leads to what is best, by refining and 
spiritualising what needs refining and spiritualising. Ibsen 
is right, of course, in resenting on behalf of women the 
treatment which makes playthings of them; but he is 
quite wrong in supposing that that treatment springs 
cbiefly from what is coarse and frivolous in man. _ It is 
almost impossible for the ideal imagination to work at all 
without a certain freedom and playfulness in its movements, 
and if you severely frown down this freedom and playfulness 
of movement, the chances are that you will reduce the relation 
between man and woman to one of dreary and almost weary 
co-operation. Men are intended to find rest and refreshment 
in women, and women to find rest and refreshment in men; 
and though the rest and refreshment to be found should spring 
from the deepest kind of sympathy and the highest common 
faith, yet it should be rest and refreshment after all, and not 
mere laborious esteem and solid trust. The tendency of A 
Doll’s House is to ignore this, and therefore we regard it as a 
play that is, on the whole, misleading and mischievous in drift, 
especially as it teaches, if it teaches anything, that the way to 
improve life is to root up the good wheat that has begun to 
grow, because there are tares intertwined with it. 





THE ENGLISH WANT OF TRADITIONS. 
HE accounts of the grand historic spectacles now 
delighting the people of Dresden remind us once more 
of a question which we have often asked,—but to which 
we have never obtained a reply—Why is the English 
people so utterly ignorant of its own traditions? Eight 
hundred years have, it appears, expired since the Wettin 
family, which now reigns in Saxony, first became Markgraves 
of Meissen; and the Saxons, considering that not only a 
notable but also a pleasing fact, have resolved to do special 
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honour to their King, the head of the Wettin House. Their 
Parliament, which is elected on a wide suffrage, and has not 
much money to waste, has voted him £150,000 to add a new 
wing to his palace that he is known to wish for ; Dresden has 
organised and paid for grand displays illustrating the history 
of the family ; and the whole people have given themselves up 
to a transport of jollification and loyalty to the Wettins. 
They are all loud in praise of their King, who is not 
of their own faith, but a Catholic; they all recall in- 
cidents in the record of the House of Wettin with a 
sense of household pride, and they all seem interested 
in the historic scenes which bring those incidents before 
their eyes. Why is such a display as that impossible 
in Great Britain? The Wettin dynasty declares itself not 
only the oldest in Germany, but the oldest in Europe; but the 
pretension, not true in Germany while the Wend reigns in 
Mecklenburg, has no historic foundation as regards the broader 
claim. Not to mention certain doubts as to the precise 
relation between the Wettins and Meissen, accepting the 
Saxon account as, on the whole, the most probable, and 
waiving the question as to the independent sovereignty of the 
older Wettins, the English dynasty is the older by at least 
two hundred years. Descent through females does not 
alter the fact of descent, except by making it more certain, 
and the Queen represents by direct descent every family 
which has ever sat on the thrones of England and Scotland, 
and is as undoubtedly the heir of Egbert, though possibly not 
the nearest heir, as the King of Saxony is heir of the Wettin 
line. In glory, success, and services to mankind, the two 
dynasties cannot be compared; and though the English line 
has produced few “ epoch-muking men”—William the Con- 
queror, Edward III, and Henry VIII. (from the last of 
whom Queen Victoria is not descended) nearly completing 
the list—neither has the House of Wettin. We do not know 
that hostility to Germany and friendship for France ought to be 
counted among the sins of the Wettins, for the tie of race has 
rarely been respected by Sovereigns; but the best of the line 
have been average folk, and two or three have sunk below the 
level of our own Charles II. Augustus the Strong, who is 
the best-remembered outside his own dominion, was not a 
Sovereign of whom any country could be proud. Yet a festival, 
a historic festival, in honour of the English dynasty would be 
nearly impossible in England. Suppose we took for our date 
1891, the millennium of the death of King Alfred, our Queen’s 
ancestor, and proposed in the autumn of that year to get up 
all over England pageants illustrating the history of the 
dynasty—not of the Guelfs, mind, but of the whole House of 
England—would there be any chance of a national response ? 
We think there would be none; yet the refusal would not 
arise from want of loyalty, as was shown in the Jubilee 
year, or from carelessness about such shows, for the people 
delight in pageantry as much as ever they did, and will go 
miles to see a festival of any kind, or from meanness about 
expense. The English, though they think themselves generous, 
are mean about a few things, more especially pensions given 
in payment for special service instead of for longevity; and 
they would not in their present mood vote a great sum fora 
festival; but they would, if they approved it, subscribe a great 
one with a readiness no people in the world could surpass. 
The truth is, they would not care about such a festival 
because they would not understand it, or remember who the 
personages represented were, or be in the least touched by 
the incidents recalled—incidents which to them would be 
mere occurrences, possibly interesting or possibly dull, but 
with no direct relation to themselves. They have, as a body, 
forgotten their past as if it had never been. They do not 
know how the throne began, or how the House of Commons 
arose, how Scotland, Ireland and Wales were acquired, or 
how the Kingdom was defended from Continental conquest. 
They cannot recall the names of any battles, except Waterloo 
—and the recollection of that is dying out—and of the greatest 
incidents in our story, the Reformation, the Great Rebellion, 
the Revolution of 1688, they know absolutely nothing, the 
very children who keep Oak-Apple Day confessing to Mr. 
Hughes that they knew nothing about, it, not even that 
Charles became a King. The English people has no traditions 
of its own glorious corporate life; no recollections of its own 
calamities, such as the Black Death, which in 1348-51 swept away 
half the population; no images in its mind of its own great per- 
sonages. There is some dim cognisance, like a half-recollection 








of an old story, that Alfred and William the Conqueror, and 
Bloody Mary and Elizabeth, and Oliver Cromwell and George 
III., had something to do with them; but who they were and 
what they did, the people know no more than they know the 
successors of Alexander, or how they divided the world. They 
have no traditions, accurate or inaccurate, about their 
history, nor any ballads to illustrate it, and they tell each 
other no stories of the great deeds, or the dead heroes, or the 
survived misfortunes of any passed-away time. The whole 
past is a blank to them as it is to no other people under the 
sun; and if’ Mr: Gladstone told them to-morrow that they 
were all descended from the Trojans, and that it was ineas 
who conquered Ireland, they would’ all believe him—as; 
indeed, their fathers, as Milton mentions, believed in that 
origin—and would all forget next day that they had ever heard 
so; for; in truth, their own history interests them not at all. 

We wish we could understand accurately that phenomenon 
and its cause. It is, so far as we know, absolutely peculiar in 
the present day to our own people, though the French up to 
the Revolution exhibited a somewhat similar ignorance and 
indifference. It is not a matter of race, for the Scandinavians 
know their own legendary history as familiarly as the culti- 
vated English know theirs, and the Teutons recollect all 
broad facts, and expect the revival of Barbarossa; while 
the Lowland Scotch, who are as Saxon and Scandinavian 
as we are, are as full of their history as Arabs or 
the tribes ef Rajpootana. They grow quite angry: if 
anybody asserts that Wallace was a brigand, or Knox a 
fanatic, or Mary a worthy pupil of the House of Valois, 
and would keenly feel, and possibly resent, any misrepre- 
sentation in a festival procession of any one of the three. 
We might here send on Falstaff for Cromwell, or Imogene for 
Queen Elizabeth, and nobody beneath the cultivated would 
either know or care. It is not any special incompetence 
of mind, for the English have produced a splendid school 
of history ; and granted one or two conditions, a History often 
succeeds with the public like a novel. Noris it lack of interest 
in things not productive of money, for the people attend to 
politics, read or hear newspapers read with avidity, and have a 
deep respect for knowledge, which influences much more than 
is always admitted their deep feeling about caste. Is it per- 
chance lack of imagination? That would partly explain the 
deficiency, and we suppose we must admit there is such a lack; 
yet what do we mean when we say this about a race which has 
produced such a wealth of poetry, and a body of fiction beyond 
compare, which is at heart deeply religious, and which makes 
of all the: favourites it takes to itself demigods for a time, 
investing them with attributes of character which are almost 
poetical? What do we mean, either, by attributing such a 
defect to the most emotional people that ever lived, a people 
which can be stirred into an enthusiasm of pity or regard for 
people they never saw? 

The only explanation we can offer is this, and we believe it 
to be a good though an incomplete one. The main cause of 
the English forgetfulness of history is their inarticulateness. 
Until a people becomes educated, which the Lowland Scotch 
have been, in a way, for two hundred years, they can hand down 
their history only by word of mouth, which in practice means 
by reciting its most stirring incidents in such a way that the 
listeners are excited, and can remember and repeat them. 
Now, that is precisely the one thing that the uncultivated 
English cannot do. They have no natural eloquence, they 
cannot tell a long story well, they have developed no class of 
reciters, and they are invincibly shy of reciting to each other. 
Each generation, therefore, fails to carry on its story to the 
next, and the result when those who actually assisted in the 
deed are dead, is almost instantaneous oblivion. That inarticu- 
lateness has its good side, for it is one cause of the forgiving 
nature of the people, the absence in them of the rancorous 
memory of wrong which makes many races so passionately 
vindictive; but it destroys any possibility of transmitting 
history, and especially pictorial history, with its stirring deeds, 
and heavy misfortunes, and grand personages. It takes a free 
tongue to describe them, and give them life, and make the 
hearers’ memory so receptive that they in their turn can carry 
on the torch, and send the story down as Arabs do, or 
Bretons, or Irishmen, from generation to generation. The 
English have not that free tongue; and it is of their silence, 
their stuttering incapacity for relating a moving narrative, 
not of their indifference to it, that their history has so 
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nearly died that they can keep up a ceremonial for ages 
after they have forgotten what it meant. If that is true, 
and we think it is, books must take the. place in England, 
as in Scotland, of the free tongue, and we must rely on the 
School Boards to reawaken that memory of the past without 
which patriotism can hardly exist, and the history of a 
country may be slashed by demagogues as fish-dealers crimp 
a cod. 





M. PASTEUR’S ANTI-RABIETIC TREATMENT. 
HE statement that on the first of next month a meeting 
will be held at the Mansion House to help on a scheme 
for establishing a Pasteur Institute in this country, turns out 
not to be literally accurate. The resolutions to be proposed 
include, however, votes of confidence in M. Pasteur and 
promises of support. They raise the whole question of 
the value of his alleged discovery, and render it, in our 
opinion, necessary to recapitulate as succinctly as possible 
the questions which laymen are entitled to ask, and which 
ought to be answered to the satisfaction of laymen, before 
further encouragement is given to a treatment by inoculation as 
to the merits of which so much doubt is entertained, and at the 
methods of which so much horror is felt. We shall endeavour, 
in stating these questions, to forget for the moment our hatred 
of vivisection and our mistrust of all conclusions based on 
the experiments of the laboratory. We shall also endeavour 
to forget that the M. Pasteur who is said to have discovered 
the only protection against hydrophobia is the M. Pasteur who 
proposed to import chicken-cholera into Australia, and is the 
M. Pasteur whose exploits in the war against anthrax have 
been discussed before now in these columns. The case for this 
new treatment of hydrophobia must be tested in a purely 
scientific manner, just as if no humanitarian considerations 
entered into the question, and just as if its discoverer had 
never been guilty of that rashest of rash proposals already 
referred to,—a proposal which, to our knowledge, startled and 
horrified distinguished men of science who had been by no 
means unfavourably disposed towards its author. 

The questions we wish to ask the promoters of this meeting 
may be summed up as follows. Are they prepared with 
evidence sufficing to prove,—first, that M. Pasteur’s method is 
efficacious ; secondly, that it is safe; and thirdly, that there 
are not in existence other equally efficacious treatments, abso- 
lutely free from danger, and capable of prompter application P 
When the Select Committee of the House of Lords was 
collecting evidence on the subject of rabies, the following 
question was put to Professor Victor Horsley by Lord Cran- 
brook: “The only remedy which you can speak of with 
certainty as having efficacy in some cases is inoculation?” He 
replied: “It appears so from the statistics, if we can rely 
upon statistics.” Waiving the question whether inoculation 
should be spoken of as a remedy, and not solely as a preventa- 
tive, we would ask whether, after eliminating from the cases 
treated in the Pasteur Institutes now in existence, those in 
which the patients can scarcely be said really to have been 
bitten, or were bitten by dogs conclusively proved not to have 
been rabid, or bitten through clothes, and those in which 
the wound was subjected to some prompt local treatment, 
the balance of cases remaining is sufficiently large to 
argue from. If it is said that it is, and that the death- 
rate observed is conspicuously lower than that in pre- 
cisely parallel cases subjected to one and another of the 
rival treatments, we ask from what data the alleged death- 
rate amongst the latter cases is derived. It has been pointed 
out almost ad nauseam that these per-centages are largely 
conjectural, but that, whichever of them is adopted, there is 
great danger of proving that M. Pasteur saves far more 
lives than used to be sacrificed to hydrophobia before he 
undertook to prevent the disease. It was, for instance, 
stated the other day, when the Prince of Wales visited the 
Institute, that during the twelve months ending on May Ist, 
there had been treated 1,483 Frenchmen bitten by dogs. If 
these dogs were rabid, there ought, at 10 per cent., a 
death-rate approved by some authorities, though 15 per cent. 
is mentioned in the Lord Mayor’s circular letter, to have been 
140 deaths amongst them; and we believe the recorded 
average of deaths from hydrophobia in France used to be less 
than a quarter of that number. If the dogs were not rabid, 
the suggestion that, thanks to M. Pasteur, “the mortality is 
only 1 in 556, less probably than in any other malady,” is un- 








speakably ridiculous. And we must make another comment 
on this last batch of statistics. Thirteen cases have recently 
been treated unsuccessfully. For ten of these failures YW. 
Pasteur is held not to be responsible, because the patients came 
to him too late. His critics have expressed a hope before now 
that there will not be classed amongst his successes cases which, 
had they terminated fatally, would not have been classeq 
amongst his failures. Quitting the question of efficacy, ang 
coming to that of safety, we would, as laymen, ask whether 
it is still admitted that M. Pasteur’s theory of a specific 
germ of rabies is more than a working hypothesis probably 
true, but not absolutely established. But a treatment by 
inoculation should not be experimental both as to the 
theory on which it is based, and as to the result it will have 
on the patients. Cases have been from time to time recorded 
of deaths attributed by M. Pasteur’s opponents to the injec. 
tions used. Has M. Pasteur shown, or can he show, that 
though injections he has recommended possibly produced the 
disease they were designed to remedy, the injections he now 
recommends cannot and will not? His injections probably 
contain both the micro-organism, if there is one, and itg 
chemical products. Does he know in what proportion either 
is present? Does he know whether the extent to which 
one or other may be present or absent, determines whether 
the operation shall be dangerous or beneficial? Can he 
guarantee any uniformity of action from his treatment? 
And after it has been shown that M. Pasteur’s treatment is 
efficacious and safe, it must, as we have said, be shown to 
be more trustworthy than other treatments. Professor Horsley 
apparently admits that cauterisation may sometimes destroy 
the virus, and with his other dictum we should like to com. 
pare the evidence of Mr. Rotherham. He and Mr. Kent were 
bitten by a dog. It was supposed to be rabid, and Mr. Kent 
died. Mr. Rotherham’s symptoms took the form of lockjaw. 
He recovered, and he attributes his recovery to the use of the 
vapour-bath. Dr. J. H. Clarke quoted alleged cases of the 
cure of developed hydrophobia by that and other means. 
Men of science who are not content with the evidence in 
support of these alleged cures, should give some grounds 
for their discontent beyond the general belief that hydro- 
phobia is incurable. So far as prevention, not cure, is 
concerned, we may point out that the older remedies pro- 
ceed on the natural and simple plan of at once attempting 
to destroy the virus at the spot where it has gained or is 
gaining entrance, a wiser plan where possible, we should 
imagine, than choosing as the battle-ground the tissues 
amongst which it is ultimately diffused. The phrase, “modern 
Naamans,” which has been applied to the more bigoted 
believers in M. Pasteur, exactly expresses the danger of relying 
exclusively on his treatment. The fact may have no significance, 
but we learn from a return obtained by Sir H. Roscoe, that 
sixty-four English persons were treated at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute in 1887, and twenty-one in 1888, and out of the larger 
number there were only eighteen cases in which there was any 
doubt whether or how the person had been cauterised. That 
doubt existed in no less than twelve out of the twenty-onecasesin 
the following year. These persons may have gone to M. Pasteur 
because prompt measures had been neglected or were impossible. 
The return does not, we hope, indicate that a tendency to trust 
in M. Pasteur, and M. Pasteur alone, is taking root in 
England. We need hardly remind our readers that there are 
old statistics strongly in favour of cauterisation. The whole 
question is one of evidence, and we admit that very careful 
attention should be paid to statements which have recently 
appeared as to the different death-rate amongst the French 
cases treated and those not treated by M. Pasteur. The 
difference is said to be very much in favour of M. Pasteur, and 
we are anxious to do justice to his case. 

It will, no doubt, be said that we bring forward no new 
arguments, that M. Pasteur proved his case long ago, 
and that the Report of the Local Government Board’s 
Committee to which the Lord Mayor refers is there to 
show it. It is not wise to underrate the weight that 
Report will carry; but it is equally unwise to treat it as the 
production of infallible persons. We have not space to go 
over all the ground covered by the comments which Surgeon- 
General Gordon published, nor perhaps should we, without 
very careful consideration, adopt as our own all his conclusions. 
It is, however, obvious that reliance on that Report means 
reliance either on the statistics it contains, or the experiments 
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described, or both. If the case is to rest on statistics, let us 
have the further statistics since the date of its preparation. 
Two years are a large fraction of the time during which M. 
Pasteur has been at work. Above all, let us have statistics 
excluding the possibly good as well as the possibly bad results 
of the “intensive method” now modified. So far as the ex- 
periments go, they were held to entirely confirm M. Pasteur’s 
discovery, the “protected” animals living and the “unpro- 
tected” animals dying, “with rare exceptions.” Professor 
Horsley experimented on six protected dogs. One died, but 
not of rabies. Now, it is generally understood that dogs 
inoculated by rival investigators were not equally fortunate. 
Much may depend upon the care taken by the operator to per- 
form the operation thoroughly. Much also may depend upon 
the rabid dog. No one knows how often the bites communi- 
cate rabies. Far be it from us, however, to suggest that such 
experiments should be repeated or multiplied. We will admit, 
for the sake of argument, that they were absolutely successful ; 
and if so, what would they prove? They would show that a 
virus can be obtained and so attenuated as not to endanger 
the lives of certain animals, and yet protect them against 
rabies for a period of doubtful duration. Nothing but the 
records of a large number of cases actually treated can, we 
presume, show that in the case of human beings the same 
virus can be attenuated enough to be used safely and yet not 
forfeit its protective power. If rabies and hydrophobia are 
one and the same specific disease, caused by one and the same 
specific micro-organism, it is less fallacious than usual to argue 
from the results of experiments on animals as to what will 
happen to human beings; but the existence of the micro- 
organism must be proved, and we are bound to point out that the 
paralytic rabies observed in rabbits differs from the convulsive 
form which is usually the one recognised in human beings. 
One further observation we have to make with great diffidence. 
It is known that the virulence of some diseases varies from time 
to time, and that remedies which are found apparently most 
valuable when an epidemic is running out its course prove to 
be most disappointing failures when a new epidemic begins. 
Hydrophobia is said not to be subject to these variations. 
Can this be proved, or may it turn out that inoculation, though 
valuable at one period, is futile at another? These are all 
points on which laymen may turn to experts for guidance. 
Until the questions we have asked are answered, the least 
incautious attitude to adopt towards M. Pasteur’s method is 
that of the Select Committee of the House of Lords already 
referred to. Though not prepared to throw doubt on the 
conclusions of Professor Horsley and his colleagues, they 
phrased their last recommendation thus :—‘ In the event of its 
being conclusively proved that M. Pasteur’s system provides a 
preventive remedy, facilities should be afforded for its applica- 
tion in England.” In other words, fresh evidence is being 
accumulated every day. A conclusive proof must rest on the 
whole of the evidence now available, and nothing short of that 
is worth considering. Conclusive proof is equally required 
whether the point under discussion be the establishment of an 
Institute in England, or sending English patients to the 
Institute in Paris. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL UNIONISTS AS A PARTY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprcTaToR.,’’] 
‘Sir,—The speeches of Mr. Gladstone in the West are full of 
encouragement to Liberal Unionists, and of incentive to fresh 
effort. Without reading those speeches, it is difficult to 
realise the enormous influence which this comparatively small 
party has exercised on the political history of the last three 
years. While the Home-rule journals and orators of the 
stamp of Sir William Harcourt have been singing pzans over 
our rapid decay and approaching death, the great leader him- 
self fills his speeches with invectives against us, on the ground 
that it is our firmness alone which has prevented the Tories 
from conceding the demands of the Irish Nationalists. If 
Mr. Gladstone is right, we might, but for the Liberal 
Unionists, have had a “ National” Parliament now sitting in 
Dublin, and we might even now have been discussing how to 
deliver the million and a half Irish Unionists whom we had 
betrayed, from the vengeance of the triumphant majority, or 
how to take back the fatal Pandora-gift which we had so 
rashly bestowed. If it is indeed we who have “kept the 











bridge,” can there be a better tribute to the soundness 0° the 
policy which has kept the Liberal Unionist Party distinct, 
and spares no exertion to render its organisation complete, 
rather than allow it to be merged in the Conservative phalanx P 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED W. BENNETT. 

6 Park Village East, Regent’s Park, June 15th. 





‘THE LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE 
LEAGUE. 
[To tam Eprror or tHE “ SpucTatTor.”’] 

Srz,—In your number of June 8th, in a laudatory article on 
a document issued by the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, you give me the credit of its authorship, or part 
thereof. I had no share in its production. I agree in your 
praise of it, but it is all due to Mr. Crofts, the very able 
Secretary of the League.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Four Elms, Eden Bridge, June 18th. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE PRIMROSE. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “ SprcTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Flowers have from the earliest period been regarded as 
the totems of men and parties, and it is often interesting to 
trace the way they have become so. The primrose was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s favourite flower, but how this modest “ firstling 
of the spring” became his lordship’s cognisance is clearly a 
mystery to your correspondents. I have the secret in my 
possession, and I now gladly give it, “without money and 
without price,” to your many readers. His fondness for the 
primrose originated from the time when he was living in 
Highbury, London. Here he was much attached toa young 
lady residing in the same locality, who was the daughter of a 
gentleman of good property. At a ball given at this gentle- 
man’s house, the young lady in question wore a wreath of 
primroses. A discussion arose between Mr. Disraeli and 
another gentleman as to whether the primroses were real or 
not. A bet of a pair of gloves was made, and on the young 
lady being consulted, and the primroses examined, the bet was 
won by Mr. Disraeli. The primroses were real primroses, and 
the young lady gave two or three of them to the future Prime 
Minister, which he put in his buttonhole, and kept, and used 
to show long afterwards. 

Some have thought that because the Queen sent a wreath 
of primroses to Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral, the flower 
became his badge in that way. This is a mere invention. 
The Queen did not know at the time that the primrose was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite flower, and she did not, conse- 
quently, send a wreath of primroses to his funeral at all. 

Others have entertained the opinion that the noble Lord 
appreciated the flower because he says in one of his novels 
that the primrose makes an excellent salad. This is incorrect 
again, and the true history of the way the primrose became 
the noble Lord’s favourite flower is recorded above in the 
early part of my letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Lupovicvs. 


BRAMWELL. 





LIVINGSTONE AND THE BOERS. 
(To tae Epiror or Tue “‘SpEcraTor.’’ | 

Srr,—By last mail from England, I received your issue of 
April 6th, containing a review of Mr. Thomas Hughes’s “ David 
Livingstone,” in which, as a South African, I was naturally 
deeply interested. There is one paragraph in your review, 
however, which I think deserves correction. You say:— 
“While absent escorting his family to the coast, the Boers 
attacked his [Livingstone’s] friend Sechele, carried off many to 
make them slaves, and destroyed Livingstone’s property. 
‘Think of foolish John Bull,’ he writes, ‘paying so many 
thousands a year for the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
allowing Commissions even to make treaties with the Boers who 
carry it on. To his remonstrances against needless slaughter 
—a chief had drowned two enemies—the answer was: ‘ You 
see, we are still Boers, we are not yet taught;’ but they 
frequently yielded to his intercession.” 

The story about the Boers carrying off many of Sechele’s 
people to make them slaves, and destroying Livingstone’s 
property, is critically and impartially sifted in that most 
interesting but too little known work by Mr. G. McCall Theal, 
of the Cape Civil Service, called “ The History of the Boers in 
South Africa.” Mr. Theal states the facts, and they briefly 
amount to this: that the emigrant farmers having been 
plundered by certain people called the Bakatla, whose chief 
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was named Moselele, resolved to call them to account, and 
sent a small command of over three hundred men to demand 
the surrender of Moselele, who had taken refuge with Living- 
stone’s friend Sechele. Sechele refused to deliver up Moselele? 
He was attacked, and fled, abandoning between two and three 
hundred women and children. These the farmers took in 
custody, with the object of bringing Sechele to terms. Mr. 
Theal says :—‘ Exactly the same thing has been done by 
gallant and humane Englishmen in more recent times.” Only 
a very few of these captives were redeemed by their friends, 
and “nearly all, after a short captivity, escaped,.or were per- 
mitted to return to their tribe, and the remainder, being 
children, were apprenticed to various persons.” So much for 
the charge of making slaves of Sechele’s people. 


The other story, about the Boers destroying Livingstone’s 
property, is equally unsupported by evidence. Mr. Theal 
says :—“ At the time, in a report to his commanding officer, 
which no one could then suppose would ever be published, 
Commandant Scholtz stated that Livingstone’s house had 
been broken open and pillaged before his arrival at Kolsbeng.” 
A recital of the facts leaves the impression on an impartial 
mind that there is no evidence to support the charge brought 
against the farmers; but, on the contrary, that the surrounding 
circumstances point the other way, and an intelligent jury 
would undoubtedly acquit the Boers of the charge brought 
against them, and repeated again and again until it has come 
to be accepted by the world at large as a true and typical 
story illustrating the character of the Boers. There is already 
sufficient prejudice against the Dutch people of South Africa, 
without its being necessary to inflame the ill-will that exists 
against them by the repetition of exploded fallacies. 


The last sentence which I have extracted from your article 
is meaningless as applied to the Boers. It must refer to 
Sechele or some other friends of Livingstone’s, The chief 
who drowned two enemies must have been a Kaflir chief, or the 
answer could not have been, “‘ You see, we are still Boers,” &ce, 
The context shows this, and yet the implication is that the 
Boers drowned their enemies, and that they frequently yielded 
to Livingstone’s intercession. I am not aware that the 
emigrant farmers ever “ yielded to Livingstone’s intercession,” 
or that he ever claimed to have any influence with them.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Henry S. CaLpEcorr. 

Johannesburg, South Africa, May 11th. 





OAK-APPLE DAY. 


[To THE EpiTror or THE “‘ SPRCTATOR.” | 


S1r,—Mr. Thomas Hughes is right, and Mr. E. S. Kennedy 
wrong. It is quite true that Charles took shelter in the 
Boscobel oak on September 3rd; but it is also true that he 
made his triumphal entry as King into London on his birth- 
day, May 29th, and that this day was in consequence known 
as Restoration Day, or, amongst rustics, Oak-Apple Day, the 
oak having been largely used for decorative purposes upon 
the occasion of his entry. 

I remember being, as a lad, compelled to wear oak on this day, 
under pain of a severe nettling from any surviving Royalist 
youth I might meet; but I believe the custom is fast dying 
away now that Restoration Day is no longer observed in 
churches.—I am, Sir, Xc., C. C. B. 





MR. VIGNOLEY MEMOIRS. 
[To Tue Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPgcTaTorR.” | 


S1r,—With reference to the letter in the Spectator of June 15th 
from Colonel H. F. Hutton, charging with ingratitude my 
late father, on whose ‘“‘ Memoirs” you recently commented, I 
must first express my sorrow that your correspondent should 
bring an incrimination against the dead, the accuser being at 
once sole witness, advocate, judge, and jury. It also seems to 
me indisputable that the public have really nothing to do with 
any family feud amongst the descendants of Dr. Hutton. 
Happily for myself, I know nothing about the rights or wrongs 
of the case; but any private communication from my relative 
will be treated with all the consideration it may demand.—I 
am, Sir, Xc., OLINTHUS J. VIGNOLES. 


Athenzum Club, S.W., June 18th. 


es, 


POETRY. 


FOGOLATRY: A VILLANELLE. 


(On Mr. d journey from the West, fog-si 
exploded on the line by way of a salute.—Vide daily Press of Senin ten ithe 


We’vE got beyond the Decalogue: 
The ancient codes are crude and stale: 
Our latest Fetish is the Fog. 


To beat the dull Dissentient dog 
The sorriest stick may well avail : 
We've got beyond the Decalogue. 





Qladet. —" 





Our feet are on our native bog: 
No more we wriggle on the rail : 
Our latest Fetish is the Fog, 


To go the whole Hibernian hog 
No more we hesitate or quail : 
We've got beyond the Decalogue. 


We mingle in our nightly grog 
Naught but the “dew” of Innisfail : 
Our latest Fetish is the Fog. 


Great chieftain! we are all agog 
To greet the triumph of the Gael: 
We've got beyond the Decalogue : 
Our latest Fetish is the Fog. CO. L. G. 





THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


THE Lily and the Rose and the bonny leddy Moon,— 

I ha’e lo’ed them a’ my days, I ha’e lo’ed them late and sune ; 
Should I lo’e them nae mair noo my heart lo’es alane 

The bonny and the sweet, wee, true-hearted ane 

That wi’ sense, and wi’ wit, and wi’ sweet, smiling face, 

Has cheered my darkest days, gi’en the brightest a new grace ? 
Na! I lo’e her the mair, but wi’ her late and sune, : 
The Lily and the Rose and the bonny leddy Moon. 








ART. 
—@——_ 
ENGLISH HUMORISTS IN ART: THE YOUNGER 
HUMORISTS. 
THE original drawings by Thackeray, chiefly illustrations for 
his own books, are fortunately comic, in which line he was 
far more successful than when he attempted the serious or 
sentimental. The three subjects in one frame, exhibited by 
Mr. Wright, are a most enviable possession. The immortal 
Mulligan and Miss Little, “The Pavid Kid in the Grasp of 
the Milesian Eagle,” engaged in the grand polka, is treated 
with a spirit no one but the originator could have conceived, 
much less expressed ; the drawing shows great variations from 
the one eventually published in “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball.” Some 
illustrations by Richard Doyle for that delightful book, 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson’s Tour in Foreign Parts,” 
should not be overlooked. The book has, we believe, long 
been out of print, and hosts of similar works have since been 
published, but none approaching this. Both in the letterpress 
and illustrations, we find the happy combination of humour,. 
and comedy without exaggeration or vulgarity. “H.B.” (John 
Doyle), father of Richard Doyle, whose delicate pencil-drawings 
are a complete record of the personages, both political and 
social, of the first Reform Bill period, is poorly represented, 
which is to be regretted when we consider the large amount 
of wall-space occupied by “ Phiz,” whose work, though full of 
cleverness, is so painfully mannered and tricky. John Leech, 
who is largely represented by the enlarged oils we have before 
alluded to, has only a few of those sparkling sketches which 
are signed so indelibly as the work of a master-hand with 
every stroke of the pencil. The slight water-colour (606) of 
the pallid gent “sea-fishing,” with the unfeeling boatman, 
“ Do you feel anything yet, Sir? p’raps you’d better try another 
worm,” must appeal to every one who has tried riding at 
anchor whiting-fishing, with a little ground-swell. Amongst 
the oils (587), “The Little Gent on the Screw,” who expatiates 
to the very noble Lord on the beauties of fox-hunting, as “ bring- 
ing people together as wouldn’t otherwise meet,” is delightful ; 
we fancy the noble Lord, who is equally characteristic, was 





intended for the late Lord Cardigan, the haughtiest of 
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aristocrats. To compare Leech, with his boundless range of 
fun and unobtrusive satire, to his modern successors, is as 
unfair as to compare sunlight to gaslight. He is overpowering 
in the wide range of his always honest fun, which embraced 
all society as then constituted, and consequently was acceptable 
to all. It would be equally unfair to contend that his know- 
ledge of what could be done with black and white was as wide 
as theirs; in technique, he left off where they begin,—in fact, 
he was an artist,—they are clever painters. 

From this highly individual artist it is rather a sudden 
transition to Caldecott. Oncoming to his work, after what we 
have seen, it strikes one as rather tame,—graceful, but lacking 
sinews and fibre. The fact may in some measure be accounted 
for by the presence of such a representative collection of 
Rowlandson. The sincerest admirers of Randolph Caldecott’s 
work would, we imagine, admit that he owes a good deal to 
the former artist; they have only (to take an example) to look 
at the frontispiece of the “ Tour in the Post-Chaise” to see 
this. What we like best here, is the humour shown in the 
sketches of animals, which is perfectly natural and legitimate, 
not human humour grafted on to animals, which so often dis- 
figures Landseer’s best work, but a play of fun on the animals’ 
own character and expression, as in the delightful “Rat 
Sitting on a Saucepan;” this is the artist’s own individual 
gift, for which he owes no one thanks. 

Coming now to the living, we see every reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the work of Messrs. Fred Barnard 
and Green, who are strongly to the fore here, both on 
canvas and paper. The former’s broad, rollicking humour, 
and rather stagey sense of melodrama and popular tragedy, 
point him out as a very fitting illustrator of Dickens; his 
original work, which shows his complete sympathy with 
that novelist’s types, is highly interesting; and he is far more 
successful with Bill Sikes and Jingle, than with Thackeray’s 
Majors Pendennis and Dobbin. Mr. Green, whose delicately 
stippled water-colour drawings are always such a feature 
of the Institute exhibitions, is exceedingly well represented. 
He also comes out strongly here with illustrations to Dickens. 
His work, though much of it hardly comes under the head of 
humorous, is, as usual, rich in delicate, tender qualities of 
colour, combined with considerable appreciation of simple 
prettinessin women. “ Mr. Turveydrop’s Dancing Academy ” 
(750) is excellent, the pompous deportment and style of the 
bewigged dancing-master making an excellent foil to the 
pretty pupils, whose heel-less satin slippers and Miss Jane 
Austen style of dress this artist understands and paints to 
perfection. Very good, too, and of an earlier period of costume, 
is Gabriel Vardon being equipped by dainty female fingers 
for the parade-ground, though the worthy Trainband Captain’s 
figure is of a style which recalls the old joke,—“ Father’s new 
uniform has come home; and we’ve tried it on the water-butt, 
and it looks lovely.” 

The artists regularly working on the comic papers fill a 
room entirely to themselves. Most of their work, full as it is of 

accuracy of drawing and knowledge of the utmost that can be 
got out of pen and pencil, does not really lose much in the 
reproduction in wood-engraving ; the manner of printing has 
more to answer for with respect to any imperfections than 
the process itself. Mr. Tenniel’s cartoons, full of dignity of 
design as most of them are, beyond the fact of the great 
delicacy and neatness of the pencil-work, are no new thing to 
any one; and the same may be said of Mr. Linley Sambourne, 
the apostle of precision and ingenuity, who has been the first 
to draw boots, champagne-bottles, knives and forks, &c., abso- 
lutely as they are. No one handles pen and ink with greater 
skill than Mr. Sambourne, except, in a different style, Mr. Du 
Maurier, whose laborious work, though full of distinction 
and grace, and interesting as it is, and no doubt will continue 
to be, as a record of how the society of the time walked and 
dressed, never can embrace the large field of character John 
Leech took in; when he attempts the low, he is exaggerated. 
A man more individual in his work, and whose sketches here 
are highly interesting, is Charles Keene, whose extraordinary 
mastery of expression and perception of middle-class every- 
day life going on around us, render him, in our opinion, by far 
the truest humorist now working for Punch. His original work 
here, with all its slightness, has just those qualities of sudden, 
unlaboured production which must to a great extent dis- 
appear in reproduction. A quality all his own is that of giving 
the relative values of foreground and distance in line-work ; 





no one can represent a furzy common, or a shingly beach with 
tossing surf, as he can, given merely pen andink. Mr. Furniss 
shows all his exuberant fancy, broad comedy, and dainty 
drawing; he is well represented, not only by his Parliamentary 
drawings, but also by his “ Academy Jokes,” though the effect 
of the massive gold in which he has, no doubt according to the 
Burlington House regulation, enclosed them, is rather overs 
powering. 

Besides all these, the other comic papers furnish a numerous 
contingent. Amongst them, the late W. C. Baxter, of “ Ally 
Sloper ” fame, seems most worthy of notice; in spite of great 
vulgarity and exaggeration, there is something rather fas- 
cinating in the broad humour so lavishly displayed, and un- 
doubtedly a great deal of talent in the draughtsmanship. Mr. 
J. V. Sullivan, whose specialty is a comic treatment of the 
British workman and the unemployed, proves himself un- 
doubtedly a humorist, if not of the first rank. It is not often 
Mr. Watts will be found in such company, but his amusing 
first sketch of our remote ancestors venturing on the first 
oyster (1,283) should not be overlooked. Neither should 
we omit the clever slight pen-and-ink scribble by the late 
Bastien Lepage of the celebrated “ Ape” (1,367). Also note Mr. 
Leslie Ward’s capital caricature of Messrs. Corney Grain and 
Grossmith, which might be entitled “The Elephant and the 
Monkey ” (1,377), and early sketches by the same hand of the 
late Lord Lytton and Charles Dickens. 


BOOKS. 


—@——_ 
DR. LIDDON’S NEW SERMONS.* 

Dr. Lippon’s name will probably always be associated with 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, not only through the re- 
markable series of Bampton Lectures by which his fame.as a 
theologian was first made, but through the many noble sermons 
which he has preached on the same subject. Of these, by no 
means the least remarkable are contained in the present volume, 
—sermons full of something much better than mere eloquence, 
of vivid reality of religious feeling, of keen apprehension of 
the best as well as the worst aspects of the religious tendencies 
of the day; of a deep humility, as well as of a heartfelt spirit 
of Christian idealism ; and of an insight into the characteristic 
features of Hebrew literature such as very few of our best 
preachers have attained. Most of these qualities are united 
in the remarkable sermon on “ The Fame of Ephratah,” which 
connects the Hebrew history and the Psalms in which the 
Ark of the Covenant is commemorated, with the Gospels and 
Epistles in which Christ is described as the fullest manifesta- 
tion of the presence that filled the Ark and the Temple of Solo- 
mon with glory. Thisisa sermonsuchas only Dr. Liddon could 
preach. He treats the old Hebrew history and literature with 
a delicacy and vividnessall his own. He makes us realise how 
the long-drawn-out tradition of a glory resting in one par- 
ticular spot, and within the charmed circle of one particular 
class of sacred associations, was succeeded by a sense of 
want and craving lasting during long ages,—for six hundred 
yearsat least, during which there was no Ark, no Tables of the 
Law, no Shechinah, only a Temple in which the chief glory of 
the previous Temple was “conspicuous by its absence ;” and 
he points out that during these cycles, first of passionate 
exultation in what the Israelites possessed, next of passionate 
yearning for what they had lost, they learned to dwell with 
the utmost ardour on the coming of their Messiah as an 
event that would restore more than all the glory they had 
lost, enshrine it in a higher kind of local tabernacle, and 
connect it with more vivid symbols, both of consecration and 
of life :— 

“ Thus we see how, first of all, the gift of the sacred ark and its 
accompanying prerogatives, and next its withdrawal for some six 
hundred years from the midst of Israel, might lead devout minds 
to the feet of our Lord and Saviour. The ark sanctioned and 
trained a religious desire for some intimate manifestation of the 
Presence of God; and then the withdrawal of the ark left Israel 
with this desire, keener than ever, yet unsatisfied. Certainly 
every precious thing in ancient Israel ultimately led to Christ. 
Not only direct predictions which foretold His lineage, and Birth, 
and work, and character, and Sufferings, and Death, and Resur- 
rection, and triumph; not only sacrificial rites, which had no 
efficacy or meaning apart from the immense significance which 











* Christmastide in St. Paul’s: Sermons bearing chiefly on the Birth of our Lord 
and the End of the Year. By H.P. Liddon, D,D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. London: Rivingtons. 
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His sacrificial Death would flash back on them after the lapse of 
ages; not only a long line of servants of God, heroes, prophets, 
and saints, each exhibiting, amid imperfections, some especial 
form of moral excellence, while all such excellences, without any 
accompanying imperfections, find a place in Him. The ark both 
pointed to Him by its contents and by the Presence which rested 
on it. The rod of Aaron might suggest His Priesthood, ‘ which 
was not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
power of an endless life ;? and the pot of manna befits One Who 
could say of Himself, ‘I am the Living Bread Which came down 
from heaven: if any man eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever: 
and the Bread that I will give is My Flesh, Which I will give for the 
life of the world.’ But the tables of the covenant especially direct 
our eyes to Him Who alone perfectly fulfilled them. For all 
others that awful record of the Divine Will, when interpreted by 
the sensitive and enlightened conscience, could not but suggest a 
self-accusing sentence of condemnation. He could read it unmoved, 
and could challenge the world, ‘Which of you convinceth Me of 
sin ?’ ‘I do always such things as please Him.’ His Holy Manhood 
was an ark, within which the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Moral Law was preserved inviolate. He not merely obeyed, He 
lived the Law; it was intertwined with the fibres of His moral 
Life. The Jewish ark was robbed of its contents; before Solomon’s 
time the rod and the manna had disappeared; the tables of the 
covenant did not outlive Nebuchadnezzar. But Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. He is for ever the Priest 
and the Food of His people; and the Eternal Moral Law of God is 
for ever the law of His Life in glory. Still more did the Presence 
which rested on the ark, between the cherubims, suggest that 
Higher Uncreated Nature which was joined to His Manhood from 
the first moment of His earthly Life. Often, indeed, during that 
Life, men saw only the unilluminated cloud; and they asked, ‘ Is 
not this Joseph’s Son? and is not His mother called Mary ? and 
His brethren, are they not with us?’ if, indeed, they did not 
judge that there was no beauty in Him that they should desire 
Him. But at times the brightness from within the cloud flashed 
upon them, as by the tomb of Lazarus, or on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, or at the door of the empty sepulchre; or when he 
said, ‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,’ or ‘I and the 
Father are one thing,’ or ‘ Before Abraham was, I am,’ or ‘No 
man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son,’ or ‘ If any man love Me, My Father will 
i him, and We will come unto him, and make Our abode with 
im,””? 
Dr. Liddon does not here insist on what he might have re- 
ferred to, the extraordinary patience, manifest in the laws 
of physical and spiritual evolution alike, which distinguishes 
the spirit of the divine order,—century after century being 
expended in educating the Jewish people to rejoice in the 
physical signs of the divine presence, and then century 
after century in spirtualising their love by the sense of want 
and hope, as a preparation for the fullest and highest em- 
bodiment of the divine presence in a human form. If 
anything is to be learned with certainty from the story of 
the Jewish revelation, it is the minuteness of the agencies 
employed by God, and the innumerable generations through 
which those agencies were applied and reapplied, before 
any one of God’s lessons was fully matured. This is as true 
in the field of Revelation as it is in that of Nature, and even 
more strikingly true, since we are apt to think of the taking 
away of aveil asif it were an act that could be done once for all, 
whereas it appears that it is a process, anda long process, which 
before it can produce its effect, at least upon a whole people, 
requires line upon line and precept upon precept,—requires the 
education of joy and sorrow, of vision and of the loss of vision, 
of possession and of want, of prideand of humiliation. When 
one realises even dimly what these long stretches of national 
discipline involve, how generation succeeds generation with 
the same unfulfilled longing, the same unsatisfied hunger, 
or the same passionate regret gnawing at the heart and slowly 
modifying the spiritual ideal of the race, one can understand 
better, perhaps, what that saying means, “In your patience 
ye shall win your souls,”’—in other words, that it is by the 
slow and piecemeal deepening of a few great thoughts and 
lessons and attitudes of the mind and heart, that the character 
of man is slowly prepared to receive a new spring of life 
from the divine holiness and love. We sometimes wonder 
that the moulding of the individual character is so slow and 
gradual, and takes so many weary years of discipline, now in 
the welding of practical habits, and now again in the 
refining and chastening of spiritual hopes. But when 
we see what ages are lavished in the moulding of the stock of 
which all the highest prophetic characters were to be specimens, 
we recognise that the patience displayed by Providence in the 
moulding of the race ought to lead us all to bestow a similar 
patience on the seif-education of the individual. This sermon 
of Dr. Liddon’s on the connection between the earlier worship 
of the Israelites and that highest form of worship for which 
this early worship was a preparation, is one of the finest studies 





ee. 
in the spiritual unity and continuity of the teaching of ¢h, 

chosen people with which we are acquainted. There a 
other sermons in which sundry very fine illustrations of the 
unhasting and yet unresting unfolding of divine truth 

and the gradual extension of its sway over the world, nie 
given: for example, the following sentence, in the sixth 
sermon of this volume :—“ For five centuries and a half 
Christians still reckoned the passing years by the names of the 
Roman Consuls or by the era of Diocletian, just like the Pagans. 
around them. It was only in the year 541 that Dionysius the 
Little, a pious and learned person at Rome, first ranged the. 
history of mankind around the most important event in jt 
—the Birthday of Jesus Christ. Christendom at ones 
recognised the justice of this way of reckoning time; and no 
attempts to supersede it, such as that which was made ip 
France during the First Revolution, have had a chance of 
success.” No; but how seldom do we recall that it took five- 
centuries and a half before even Christians became conscious 
that all their most influential habits of life and thought dateg 
from an event which, up to that time, they had failed to recog. 
nise as the formal beginning of a new era,—so slowly does 
man come to the clear knowledge of the greater changes which 
his life has undergone, even when they have really told so 
powerfully upon him as to alter his thoughts more than they; 
have altered the mechanical detail of his external life. 


Very fine, too, is Dr. Liddon’s sermon on the immense 
chasm between “Deism” and St. Paul’s teaching concerning 
“God manifest in the flesh.” He remarks in it, what is 
perfectly true, that the intellect of man has been much more: 
gravely staggered by the assertion of the love and condescension 
of God, than by the assertion of his majesty, his almightiness, 
his awfulness. The Deists have “ spiritualised,” as they 
called it, the idea of God by omitting from it not what it 
is most intrinsically difficult to conceive and grasp, like his. 
omnipotence, which they accepted willingly so long as that 
idea remained vague and abstract, but what seems to them 
to humiliate that omnipotence by giving it too much of 
the aspect of human tenderness and love; they have not 
objected to “a passive, unproductive Benevolence smiling 
from some corner of the Universe over the tears of a 
creation which it was too...... sublime to reach,” but 
they have regarded with scorn the idea of “an active, helping 
interfering, practical Love, a Love studying sorrow in detail,. 
and assuaging it or making of it a discipline that should 
train men for perfect consolation in the mighty future.” In 
short, Deism has thought a suffering God unspiritual, because- 
suffering seems to derogate from power and complacency ;. 
and because the Deist’s notion of spirituality has always been 
one of self-dependent and complacent calm. It is easier to. 
announce the dignity of God in terms which make men shrink 
from before him, than to assert his love in terms which 
challenge us practically to test it :— 


“No one truth in the Divine Character has been more per- 
sistently assailed by the Deists than that of God’s special Pro- 
vidence; let us rather say, of His Providence, because, if His 
Providence is not special, it is practically no providence at all. 
They have had in their heads, as the ideal to which they would 
shape their thought of God, the image of some earthly potentate, 
so occupied with the administration of great affairs of State as to 
be unable to give thought and time to the wants of his individual 
subjects. In the case of a good earthly monarch, this idea of 
governing capacity might be true enough, simply because men’s 
faculties are limited. Most of us are absorbed either by attention 
to general principles and laws, or by attention to details and 
particular circumstances. But the higher we ascend in the scale 
of human minds, the more clearly do we discern the power of 
combining attention to general laws with attention to particulars 
and details; it is in this combination that we find the most fruitful 
forms of genius. And can we doubt that in the Mind Which is 
above all minds, there is a consummate, a complete union of these 
different powers ; so that the Author of the most comprehensive 
laws which govern the movements of the heavenly bodies, does 
also really number the hairs of our heads, and note each sparrow 
that falls to the ground, not merely without derogating from His. 
dignity, but in virtue of His Perfection? Reason itself guides us 
thus far. Reason resists the notion that it belongs to God’s 
Majesty to be like an Eastern Sultan; powerful to make laws 
which others will administer, and to produce on a great scale, and 
by general measures, the happiness or misery of his subjects, but: 
incapable, from the nature of the case, and not merely by reason 
of his presumed dignity, of enterng into the trials and hopes and 
fears of each of the millions around and beneath him. Still, 
although right reason resists, our feeble thought finds it difficult. 
to dwell continuously upon a Special Providence, especially under 
the stress of great sorrows and calamities, so long as all which 
illustrates it is invisible and abstract; so long as it has no em- 
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; ion; so long as nothing meets the soul’s eye 
bodiment ire it con ‘ Herein 5 the Gaveet God.’ ” 
It is because the embodiment of God’s love in Christ brings 
the divine love to a practical and vivid test that the Deist 
declares it “ anthropomorphic,” by which he only means that 
he believes God to be more like a man of passionless 
equanimity, than like a man of passionate fervour and self- 
forgetfulness. But, in truth, God has revealed himself in a 
nature of the latter type, and not in a nature of the former. 
We have touched only here and there some few leading 
aspects of a volume rich in something more than theological 
insight,—in the power of Christian realism. But it would 
be impossible to enumerate all the impressive characteristics 
of even a few of the sermons of this striking volume. We can 
only hope to induce our readers to make acquaintance with it 


for themselves. 


MR. M. CONWAY’S “EDMUND RANDOLPH.”* 
Iris with difficulty that ordinary Englishmen can bring them- 
selves to feel any deep interest in the early history of the big 
American Republic. The stage seems to them a narrow one, 
the actors fur the most part of mediocre quality, the events to 
be wanting in size, and to lack the dramatic element which 
the evolution of centuries and the competition of whole 
peoples among themselves add to the annals of the countries 
of the Old World. The Colonial history of America is, indeed, 
more interesting, if less important, than that of the Union in 
which the Colony merged its individuality, and became a sort of 
magnified county of a theoretical State itself not a phase of 
natural growth, but the purely artificial creation of a paper Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, to the student of constitutional history 
and law, the beginnings of American history are in a high 
degree instructive and scientifically interesting. When the true 
history of the Union shall be written—and the day is not now 
far distant—it will be seen that it owed much more to the 
crafty policy of Vergennes, who deliberately sacrificed the 
interests of France in America that the rise of British power 
in the East might be balanced by its annihilation in the West, 
than to any fervour for nationality upon the part of the 
colonists. The steady help of France and the blunders of 
Lord North’s Government, coupled with a singular lack at the 
time of able public servants of the Crown, brought a military 
success to the Thirteen Colonies that forced them to look 
about for a Constitution under a condition of things un- 
parallelled in history. The revolution was the work of 
the aristocratic landowners of the South, and was accepted 
rather than desired by the traders and small farmers of 
the New England Colonies and New York. But North and 
South the Colonies soon discovered that to assure their joint 
independence as a nation, they must sacrifice more or less of 
their several autonomy, and North and South the sacrifice was 
found equally distasteful. In Colonial Independence it was 
not at first clearly seen that the creation of a new State was 
involved. Long after the Declaration of Independence, 
membership of the State Assembly was much more sought 
after than membership of Congress. To the authority of 
Washington none demurred ; it was proposed that he should 
be invested with the title of Highness, even with that of 
Majesty or Elective Majesty, and Gouverneur Morris spoke of 
his government as ma cour. But the desire was almost 
universal to restrict the powers of the Federal Government 
within the narrowest limits. That in the end a truer view 
was taken of the necessities of a new nation, if it was to be a 
living reality and not a mere lifeless aggregation, was 
principally due to the political sagacity and untiring eloquence 
of the most unpartisan and most maligned of American 
statesman,—the first Attorney-General of the United States, 
Edmund Randolph. 

It is, indeed, better to render justice late than not to render it 
atall. But too prolonged a delay may work a mischief not easily 
reparable. For nearly a hundred years the cloud has been 
allowed to rest on the Virginian statesman’s memory,and it may 
be that even Mr. Conway’s eloquence will not wholly remove 
what Edmund Randolph’s own indignant vindication failed 
to dissipate. Few Americans, however, will read this stirring 
and closely reasoned appeal without a sense, more or less 
distinct, that the name of a true patriot has been restored to 
its rightful place on the honour-roll of their country. Nor 
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will the reader on this side of the Atlantic fail to be moved, 
perhaps instructed, by the touching record of the sacrifice of a 
brilliant career to the gross exigencies of party politics. 


The Randolphs of Virginia were descended from an old 
English family, and occupied a foremost position among the 
gentry of Raleigh’s Colony. The Attorney-Generalship of the 
Colony was almost an appanage of the family. Sir John 
Randolph, Edmund’s grandfather, whom Mr. Conway de- 
scribes, surely mistakenly, as the only native American on 
whom a title was bestowed, was Attorney-General; so was 
John Randolph, the father of Edmund; and so, too, was his 
uncle and adoptive father, Peyton, Washington’s close friend 
and virtual predecessor in the Presidential chair. Of many 
other eminent Randolphs the names are well known to 
students of American history ; but of all the Randolphs, the 
only one noticed in the usual biographies, even in the 
Biographie Universelle, and in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is: 
John Randolph of Roanoke, an altogether inferior politician, 
remembered chiefly by his rabid advocacy of State-rights,,. 
and his duel with the celebrated Henry Clay. When the Revo- 
lution broke out, the earlier John Randolph felt himself bound 
by his oath of office, and retired to England to live upon a 
Ministerial pension of £100 a year. The son, on the other 
hand, espoused with ardour the Colonial cause, and in 1775 was. 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to Washington, upon the strong re- 
commendation of several Virginian notables, one of whom was 
Jefferson. In the same year, Peyton Randolph died, and 
towards its close Edmund was elected by the citizens of 
Williamsburg to represent them in the famous Virginian 
Convention of 1776, in which he was the youngest member, 
being only twenty-three years of age. He was immediately 
appointed on the Committee (including Patrick Henry, Madi- 
son, Mason, H. Lee, and other less known names) charged 
with the preparation of a Declaration of Rights and a plan of 
government. 

It was while thus engaged that his ethical sagacity probably 
first pointed out to him the inconsistency, indeed the absurdity, 
of a community of slaveholders declaring that all men are by 
nature free and independent. At the close of the Convention, 
he was elected Attorney-General at the not extravagant salary 
of £200. Of his personality at this time we have the following 
description by one who knew him well :—“ His noble stature, 
his handsome face, his unfailing address, insensibly arrest 
the attention...... He spoke with a readiness, with 
a fullness of illustration, and with an elegance of manner 
and expression, that excited universal admiration.” In 
1779, Randolph was elected to Congress. For his services 
as delegate, he seems to have been pretty well paid,—6s. 
per mile travelling-money (exclusive of “ carriages”), and 
£12 per day of attendance. In 1782 he resigned. During 
all these years he maintained a regular correspondence with 
Washington, whose business affairs in Virginia he managed, 
and continued to manage for many years, without any 
remuneration. In 1786 he was elected Governor of Virginia, 
and was warmly congratulated upon his election by the 
President. The inconveniences of the Confederation were 
being severely felt, and Mr. Conway produces abundant 
evidence of the great services rendered by Randolph to the 
Union cause, as opposed to Particularism, at this decisive 
crisis. The drafting of a new Constitution, under un- 
precedented conditions, was found to be no easy matter. 
The British Constitution could not be taken as a model, 
and first principles had to be thought out and applied to a 
case novel in political history. It seems to us that Mr. Conway 
has made it clear that to Randolph more than to any other 
single man the Constitution of the United States (exclusive of 
the amendments produced by the Civil War) owes its present 
shape. He was at once philosophical in his grasp of great. 
principles and practical in their application, and he possessed 
in a high degree that supreme virtue of statesmanship, 
conciliability independent of partisanship. What was his 
merit, however, proved his ruin. His hatred of particular 
sovereignty brought him into collision with his own State, 
and with party politicians who vowed Lis destruction. They 
had not very long to wait. In 1789 he became the first 
Attorney-General of the United States, on a salary of 
$2,000. His whole income at this time was not more than 
$3,000. When Jefferson retired from the office of Secre- 
tary of State in 1794, he hinted, for reasons of his own, at. 
Randolph as his successor. It was, says Mr. Conway, much 
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as if a “fair ‘Salvationist,’ finding her jewellery was carrying 
her to the Devil, gave it to her sister.” The Secretary of 
State was practically Foreign Secretary; and upon Randolph’s 
taking office, he found the relations of the country with both 
France and England had assumed an extremely critical 
character. The one belligerent desired the neutrality of 
America, the other her secret aid. The dominant party was 
favourable to England and adverse to France. Randolph’s 
attitude was one of strict impartiality, irrespective of party, 
and upon the reports of the British Minister, was viewed with 
dislike and dread by the Government of Lord Grenville; while 
it was denounced with equal fervour by the agents of the 
French Republic, Genet and Fauchet. A despatch of the latter, 
full of vague denunciations of Randolph, was intercepted at 
sea in 1795, and forwarded to America to be used against the 
Secretary of State. With Randolph’s record before them, it 
is difficult to understand how public men in America—and 
especially how Washington—could attach any importance to 
the gross but undefined accusations of Fauchet, accusations 
of receiving bribes and disclosing Cabinet secrets. Mr. 
Conway prints the despatch in full, and meets every charge, 
as far as charges so vague can be met, with a refutation that 
seems to us amply justified by the evidence. After an interview 
with Washington, whose treatment of the matter displayed a 
great want both of fairness and generosity, Randolph re- 
signed, and never again held office in the United States. 
Probably no public man ever fell upon so intrinsically 
slight an occasion. Mr. Conway does not tell us why no 
investigation was ever demanded, either by Randolph or by 
shis accusers. The explanation is this. There was a sacred- 
ness about the figure of Washington which caused his 
decisions to be received with an unquestioning confidence 
that forbade going behind them for any purpose whatever. 
The fallen Secretary, indeed, retlected with a severity not un- 
merited upon Washington’s behaviour; but he knew that on 
any demand for an inquiry, which would look like an inquiry 
into the President’s conduct, the whole voice of the public 
would be cast against him. He could not, he would not, 
fight with the saviour of his country. It is tenderness to 
Washington’s memory, no doubt, that has kept alive the myth of 
Randolph’s treachery and dishonesty, a myth still so vigorous 
that in 1887 his name figured in an official list of debtors to 
the United States for a sum long ago paid, and more than 
paid. It is high time that the shadow so long cast on a noble 
name should pass away for ever, and the truth be known, 
even at the cost of some diminution of Washington’s fame, if 
only—to quote the bitter phrase that ends this volume—that 
Randolph’s story may serve “as an exemplary warning 
against self-truthfulness, an instruction in servility to party 
or populace, until that resurrection-day when America shall 
rate personal, as high as national, independence.” 





INDIAN CLIMATES AND WEATHER.* 

THE physical vastness and variety of what may be collectively 
called the British Eastern Dominion, extending in breadth 
from the frontiers of Persia to the borders of China, and in 
depth from the ocean to the Himalaya, are brought out vividly 
by the clear and accurate picture of the climates and the 
weather which has been drawn by the skilful and experienced 
hand of Mr. Henry Blanford. We say “picture;” for the 
immense masses of light and shade, the calm of sunshine and 
the violence of storm, filled in with expressive details of 
astonishing variety and interest, take that form when the 
imagination tries to realise and group the large breadths of 
fact recorded by tireless observation, and lucidly arranged by 
a writer who has translated the results of scientific investiga- 
tion into language at once precise and popular. He was 
moved to assist “the lay public” by the remark of the 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1887, who 
asked for a simple and popular manual which would reduce 
the mass of meteorological literature relating to India into a 
‘shape practically useful to practical men. That want has 
now been attractively supplied. For let it not be supposed 
that the subject is arid and dull. On the contrary, we have 
found this volume deeply interesting from the beginning to 
the end; and it is because the author has disposed of the 
Winds, Clouds, Rainfall, and Temperature like an artist, that 

* A Practical Guide to the Climates and Weather of India, Ceyion, and Burmah, 


and the Storms of the Indian Seas, By Henry F, Blanford, F.R.S. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 





. . i 
we say the book is something more than a guide; itiga grand 


picture of Atmospheric India. 


All know by report, and some by experience, that India ig . 
land of sunshine. Thus, St. Aubin’s in Jersey, the Spot most 
favoured by Sol in the British Isles, enjoys a daily average of 
five hours of bright sunshine; but in Calcutta the records 
show more than seven, and in Allahabad more than eight 
hours. It is only in the rainy season that the Indian stationg 
yield the palm. The highest sun-temperatures recorded jp 
England do not differ much from those of Murree, a hij). 
station, and Madras; but the air-temperatures at these places 
are many degrees higher than those in England. So that the 
permanent effect is dry heat or damp heat, according to the 
relative humidity, which varies throughout the year, not only 
in the same place, but in every district, and not at the same 
time everywhere, but at different periods of the year in one 
place and another. Hence, there is not a climate of India; 
there are many climates within its bounds, and all are hot at 
some season, even in the hills; for Ootacamund, which has itg 
frosts and parlour-fires, also has a spring temperature ey. 
ceeding 77 deg.; while Ranikhet and Shillong, both “¢o9]” 
hill-stations, range as high as 87 and 84, and as low ag 9 
and 32. The records for the stations in the plains, and even 
some on the lower hills, of course contain entries of far higher 
temperatures, and much more trying conditions. Mr. Blan. 
ford has scanned the whole series and set down in broad detail, 
so far as space would permit, the characteristics of climates 
which differ so much as those of Sind and Travancore, the 
Decean and the Carnatic, the Punjab and Eastern Bengal, 
the Gangetic plain and the European villages perched above 
in échelon on the spurs of the Himalaya, from Simh, 
Darjiling. 


Nor is the rainfall on this continent which we style the 
Indian Peninsula, less, but more varied. The contrasts are 
most startling, since they range from more than forty feet at 
Cherrapunji, in the Khasi Hills, to four inches, and sometimes 
one inch, at Jacobabad, in Sind. Even at Leh, deep in the 
mountains, the yearly fall is only two inches and a half, 
From these minute quantities the gamut ascends, not so much 
in steps as by leaps and bounds, to the huge aggregates of 
Cherrapunji and Mahableshwar. If the rain which descends 
during the year were regularly distributed, it would give some 
forty-two inches for the whole region, excluding Burmah; but 
as the distribution is astoundingly irregular, some provinces 
are drenched, and the precious water runs to waste, while 
others are parched. In all, however, when the rain comes 
down, it is in floods, twenty inches in four-and-twenty hours 
having been known to fall on one spot in arid Sind. Itis 
observed, also, that the fertilising showers are most uncertain 
where at all times the supply is the smallest; and that a 
tract near the wet regions of the Western Ghats, distant from 
them only a few miles to the eastward, has a rainfall which 
consists of about as many inches as their summits receive in 
feet. There are inland territories where the fall is regular, 
even when it is comparatively light; but extensive spaces which 
should have a fair quantity of moisture suffer from disastrous 
droughts. The south-west monsoon is really the great rain- 
bringer, and the summer months are the wettest in the year in 
the countries affected by that blessing. Yet it operates ina 
curiously partial manner. The belt of heavy rainfall, starting 
in South-West Ceylon, runs along the coast through Travan- 
core to the end of the Ghats, south of the Tapti. It has its 
counterpart in point of quantity in Eastern Bengal, Cachar, 
along the face of the Khasi Hills to Assam, whence the belt 
goes westerly far along the Himalayas. Between these ridges 
of downpour lie the plains and hills where the fall varies from 
thirty to seventy inches; while in the extreme North-West and 
North it ranges from five to twenty, and is uncertain. Although 
so near the points where the monsoon breaks, the north-eastern 
part of Ceylon and the Carnatic do not get their rain until the 
north-east monsoon blows in November and December. “Theré 
is no time in the year in which rain does not fall in some part of 
India,” says Mr. Blanford; but the chief supply comes from 
the South-West in the summer months, and affects the whole 
dominion, more or less, except the Southern angle, even the 
plain of Manaar, opposite Ceylon, remaining athirst while 
Travancore and Cochin enjoy a deluge. The reader can easily 
imagine what a wealth of interesting detail is found in the 
general description of these varied phenomena exhibited ovet 
such a grand expanse. 
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But if the fervid intensity and duration of sunshine, and 
g showers as well as the annual torrents of rain, 
ite and feed the sensations of curiosity and wonder at the 
= ty and magnitude of the processes and results, the 
aes by sea and land produce a profound impression of 
ere The rains bring disease as well as plenty, and their 
beence famine, with her sister, pestilence, working so slowly 
yor almost imperceptibly from hour to hour, that we only and 
partially realise the dread affliction by the aggregate of 
desolation and death. But the cyclone and rarer tornado 
have a dramatic energy and majestic resistless | movement 
which strike with instant force on the imagination, call up 
the shapes of agony and terror, at once exalting and appalling 
the most steadfast mind. They are like the migrations of 
barbaric armies whose life is march and battle, who pass and 
Jeave a broad track of destruction. Mr. Blanford has written 
his chapters on these mighty storms in order to serve prac- 
tical purposes, and especially to aid the seafarer by laying 
down, so far as may be, the laws which, with variations, 
regulate their progress on the ocean, and suggesting the best 
means of escaping from the furious tumult of wind and wave 
raging round the centre of calm. But it is impossible to read his 
carefully composed account without feeling admiration and awe 
at the grandeur, overbearing imperious motion, and destructive 
sweep of these stupendous exhibitions of atmospheric power. 
Some travel immense distances, having been known, after 
forming on the ocean, to strike the land, cross from the Coro- 
mandel to the Malabar coast, and renew their energies on the 
Arabian Sea; or, quitting the head of the Bay, to push over- 
land on a curve which carries them once more to salt water 
on the coast of Beloochistan. One only has been ascertained 
to have made the reverse journey, starting from Beloochistan 
and reaching the Araccan shore near Akyab. When the 
cyclone is accompanied by a storm-wave, it is deadly on the 
low shores, like that which in 1876 drowned 100,000 human 
beings in Eastern Bengal; but although cyclonic storms may 
be called common, “ cyclones of great violence,” we read, “are 
comparatively rare,” not more than two in the year, on an 
average, in the Bay of Bengal, and less in the Arabian Sea. 
The rates of progress of these storms are probably less than 
is generally imagined, fully one-half (sixty-four) of those which 
have been noted in the Bay moving at from four to eight miles, 
while only seven exceeded a velocity of twelve miles an hour. 
Their cradles, directions, rapidity, and the seasons at which 
they appear, the action of the barometer on their approach, 
and the weather-signs which precede them, together with rules 
for practical guidance, based on the latest conclusions of science, 
are clearly described and laid down by Mr. Blanford, so that 
the mariner may derive the greatest profit from his labours. 


the sprin 


The whole of the complex phenomena pertaining to climates 
and weather is treated in such a masterly fashion, and the 
matter is so admirably arranged, that the “lay public,” for 
whom the book is intended, cannot fail to reap some part of 
the harvest so bountifully supplied. To all persons interested 
in India, who have no inclination or time for a regular study 
of meteorology, yet who desire to learn the general or special 
conditions under which they or their connections may have to 
live, this volume should be welcome. In a brief notice, as 
only a few points can be slightly touched, we are compelled 
to pass over many attractive sections of the vast subject, such 
as the hill-stations, the rainfall in relation to water-supply, 
and the whole group of questions illustrated by authentic 
weather-charts. The diagrams are clear and instructive, and 
the tables in the text and appendix well constructed. The 
work is what it professes to be, a “practical guide,” and it is 
not often that a book of this kind is written with such sustained 
vivacity and brightness. 





DEAN PLUMPTRE’S LIFE OF BISHOP KEN.* 
Bisuop Ken, whose “Morning” and “Evening” hymns are 
household words in English ears, was a man of ascetic purity 
and brave conscientiousness. He was also a man of ardent 
beliefs and of considerable abilities, and he played a part in 
some notable transactions of English history, which made him 
intermittently the observed of all observers. But his faith 
was of a kind which is prone to wander perilously near 
the confines of credulity; and of his writings, with the 





exception of the famous hymns, it must be said that 
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D., Dean of Wells, 2 vols. London: William Isbister. 1883. | 


Pree of Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of Bath and. Wells, 


the world has long most willingly let them die. He was 
a good but not a great man, and the monument whick 
Dean Plumptre has raised to his memory, in these finely 
printed and prettily illustrated volumes, is too much of a 
pyramid. Had Ken been a man of fifty times the calibre he 
was, this would hardly justify Dean Plumptre for printing the 
nothings which his hero wrote toor for nobodies, and for identify- 
ing or failing to identify the aforesaid nobodies. “ My very good 
Lord,” wrote Ken once to Viscount Weymouth, “your Lord- 
ship was pleased to offer me a generous kindness by Dr. 
Bellsted, which I am very confident you designed I should 
make use of: and it is upon the strength of that, I have sent 
my servant to beg half a buck.” Small-beer chronicles are too 
much spurned, if Dean Plumptre is right in recording the 
insignificant fact that he has not been able to learn who Dr. 
Bellsted was, or to what kindness Ken refers. He errs, of 
course, in company with so vast a majority of biographers, 
that his errors of this sort may be said to come by kind, and 
to lie beyond criticism. Requiescant, by all means! 

Bishop Ken, as we have already hinted, was prone to that 
credulity from which men of stronger brains are frequently 
not altogether free. His dispute with Pepys, the diarist, 
during their voyage from Portsmouth to Tangier, shows this. 
And when Dean Plumptre quotes, in favour of the clergyman, 
Milton’s— 

“Myriads of spiritual beings walk the earth 
By us unseen,” 

he seems to forget the obvious reply that the layman 
might have made,—“ De non apparentibus et non existen- 
tibus eadem est ratio.” Here, however, we are treading 
upon “treacherous ashes,” as Horace calls them; as, per- 
haps, we are, when we notice unsympathetically how Ken 
cockered poor James. II.’s veiled appetite for latter-day 
miracles by telling him, suys Evelyn, our other great 
diarist, of “a great miracle happening in Westminster to his 
certain knowledge, of a poor miserably sick and decrepit child 
(as I remember, long kept unbaptised), who immediately on his 
baptism recovered ; asalso of the salutary effect of K. Charles 
his Majesty’s father’s blood, in healing one that was blind.” 
We trust, however, that we are not overstepping the modesty 
of respectful criticism in asking the Dean if he thinks that 
the attack of small-pox which killed Queen Mary had any- 
thing more to do with her behaviour towards her father, 
than the fall of the tower of Siloam had to do with the virtues 
or vices of its victims. Time is the “gentle god” who justi- 
fies Wisdom of her children, and Time, pace Dean Plumptre, 
has brought most Englishmen to feel that Ken was wrong in 
warning Anne to repent, “lest God should be provoked to cut 
her life as short as her sister’s.” And Time, we may add, has 
gone nigh to show that the Prince of Orange was right in 
thinking that the Church of England ought to have opened 
her gates more widely to admit Dissenters, and that Arch- 
bishop Tillotson was not wrong in wishing that “ we were well 
rid of ” the Athanasian Creed. On all these points, however, 
there is clearly room for opinions to differ. It is not so 
with regard to the respectable failing which saddened, and 
probably shortened, Ken’s life. This failing, in Dryden’s 
energetic phrase, ‘made almost a sin of abstinence ;” and 
there is nothing to add to Dean Plumptre’s description 
of the victim of this quasi-sin, as succumbing in agony to 
a disease, presumably lithiasis, which was the result of “ over- 
study, under-feeding, and many vigils.” Opium, it seems,. 
was the only drug available to relieve his severe sufferings. 
And opium Ken would not take, because he looked upon it, 
says his biographer, as an attempt to avoid the discipline of 
appointed suffering. It is sweet and commendable in the 
Dean to find something “infinitely touching” in the wrong- 
headedness which made “verse the only laudanum” for the 
Bishop’s pains. But in this wrongheadedness others may see 
the cause which made Ken’s life, on the whole, a splendid 
failure, and may reach the conclusion that with all his courage, 
in addition to a host of other fine qualities, this noble fellow 
suffered from “a plentiful lack” of sound common-sense. 

Unless, therefore, our estimate of Bishop Ken be egregiously 
wrong, it is plain on the face of it that a biography on such a 
scale as Dean Plumptre’s would serve as a bushel for his 
light, and would probably prove to be very hard reading. 
And so far, indeed, as Ken himself is concerned, this is the 
case. But Dean Plumptre’s literary skill is so great, and his 
knowledge is so wide and various, that his pages are, for the 
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most part, very easy reading, and if we may use the American- 
ism, delightful “at that.” We shall content ourselves with 
saying that the proper title for his book would be “The Life 
and Times of Bishop Ken,” and with this premised shall 
notice, for agreement or disagreement, a few passages which 
will serve, we hope, to show that it is a book that is well 
worth reading and well worth buying for one’s own delecta- 
tion, or as a gift for that of another. 

We cannot affirm or deny the truth of the facts alleged in 
the following sketch of Ken’s view of William III.,—or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say, of Dean Plumptre’s 
estimate of Ken’s view of that monarch. But, in any case, it 
may be regarded, if the metaphor be not too homely, as 
furnishing excellent caper-sauce for Lord Macaulay’s boiled 
leg of mutton :— 

“ Asa man, I imagine, Ken could scarcely have felt much affection 
for the Prince. He knew that he was as unfaithful to his wife as 
James was to Mary Beatrice. He knew that he had treated that 
wife as James had not treated his, with boorish roughness, had 
sneered at her religion and insulted her chaplains. If he had broken 
her in to a complete submission to his will, and that will was united 
with affection, it was, in great part, due to Ken’s own teaching, when 
he had impressed on her the wisdom of patience, and had taught 
her that, subject to the supreme authority of conscience, passive 
obedience and non-resistance were as much the duty of the wife to 
her husband as of subjects to their King. The morals of the Court 
of the Hague were not one whit better than those of the Court of 
Whitehall under Charles II. There also was the reign of harlots, 
and, in the homely language of Dr. Cowell, the chaplain who suc- 
ceeded Ken, ‘pimps and pandars’ were the only people who won 
the Prince’s favour. William had frowned on Ken, had almost 
dismissed him, because he had prevailed on Zulestein to make to 
the English lady whom he had wronged the reparation which 

‘James, under like circumstances, had made to Clarendon’s 
daughter. His religion, too, was of the type most alien to Ken’s 
mind. His Calvinism was not like that of Morley, whom Ken had 
loved; nor like that of the Huguenots, whom he honoured and 
helped ; nor like that of Leighton and Bunyan, one which tends 
to closer communion with God and greater holiness of life. 
William’s faith in the dogma had more affinity with the faith of 
the Bonapartes in their star, and may have seemed to Ken simply 
that kind of fatalism which narcotises conscience. ‘What do you 
think of predestination now, Doctor ?’ was the question which he 
put to Burnet, when he landed in Torbay.” 

But was not this question asked in jest? “Dutch William,” 
however, has been so thoroughly whitewashed by a master- 
hand, that a sprinkling of soot from so skilful a manipulator 
as Dean Plumptre need raise no outery. And a little white- 
wash from the same manipulator for that much-abused “ Nell 

Gwyn Defender of the Faith,” Charles IL., is welcome rather 
than otherwise. Ken had sternly refused, as Court Chaplain, 
to give Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn chambers in his prebendal house. 
Yet within a year of that refusal, the King, when the See of 
Bath and Wells became vacant, stopped the mouths of all appli- 

-cants for it by saying.—“ Odd’s fish! Who shall have Bath 
and Wells but the little black fellow who would not give poor 
Nelly a lodging?” Ken’s own friends were told that they 
need not trouble themselves. Dr. Ken should succeed, said 
Charles, but “I design it to be my own peculiar appointment.” 
Dean Plumptre follows Anderson and Markland, and we 
gladly follow Dean Plumptre in quoting from Boswell, John- 
son’s estimate of this monarch :—‘ He was licentious in his 
practice, but he always had a reverence for what was good. 
He knew his people and rewarded merit. The Church was at 
no time better filled than in his reign.” The brains of James 
II., for that is what it comes to, were greatly inferior to 
those of his brother. The song which “drove him from his 
Kingdom,” branded him as an ass; and as an ass he may be 
blamed or excused. So it is with a very strong feeling that 
the Dean’s “analogies” are “less applicable,” that we con- 
elude with a sentence from his attempt to whitewash this 
asinine King: —“ If I were to illustrate my meaning by 
analogies, more or less applicable, I should say that, mutatis 
mutandis, Ken felt towards James as Wilberforce felt towards 
Pitt, and Lord Shaftesbury towards Palmerston.” This is 
suggestive writing, no doubt, but the “allusion” hardly 
“holds in the exchange.” We must not, however, leave these 
pleasant volumes without congratulating their learned, able, 
and industrious author upon the additional evidence which 
they give of his literary skill and grace. 





FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO* 


ANY book written by the author of Records of a Girlhood 
aust have a claim to the respectful attention of critics, and 





* Far Away and Long Ago. By Frances Anne Kemble. London: R, Bentley 
and Son, 1889, 





we confess, almost in spite of ourselves, that we fin, 
deal to admire in Far Away and Long Ago. 
almost entirely without everything that usually makes a sto 
attractive. The style is stately—one might almost 8a, 
Johnsonian, for the thought of Rasselas flashes into the mis) 
as we read—the characters, except perhaps J udge Selbourne 
and his wife, are quite devoid of that which is usually calleq 
“charm.” They are studied entirely from the outside, ang 
drawn in strong, dark lines, with an immense amount of 
description. The book might, in fact, be called a narrative 
rather than that lightly touched modern thing, a story. And 
there is little to redeem all this sternness in the Narrative 
itself, which is dark and tragical, painful, and repulsive jy 
character. Weare inclined to think that it must, indeed, ag 
the introduction seems to say, be a story of real life, g 
tradition handed down in the wild, adventurous history of 
some American village; for the tragedy is too bare, too savage, 
too unnecessary, too gruesome and horrid in its details, to be 
invented by any civilised mind, certainly by a mind so cultj. 
vated, so refined and artistic, as that of the author of the book, 

But taking it as a true story—truth, as police reports teach 
us, being often more horrible as well as more strange than 
fiction—it is a wonderfully written chronicle of a certain 
period in the history of this Massachusetts village. The 
kind of country is brought vividly before us,—mountain, 
valley, and forest, charcoal-burners’ smoke stealing up among 
the great masses of trees, iron-furnaces, hill-sides white and 
rosy with kalmia-blossom, emerald meadows, black swamps, 
summer thunderstorms and winter snow, the village, with its 
wooden houses and strangely mixed population, American, 
English, Irish, the mystery of a former race still lingering on 
in the Indian Mumbett’s cottage. She, witch-like though 
harmless, is a very powerful study, actually a curse to those 
to whom she meant to be kind, and the innocent cause of all 
their terrible trouble. Judge Selbourne, the chief person in 
the village, with his charity towards all men, is certainly the 
pleasantest character in the book, and his talks with Pat 
O’Flaherty and with Mrs. Selbourne, make the most agree. 
able pages; his religious talks, with the Doctor or with 
the new Revivalist minister, Caleb Killigrew, we do not like 
so well. In fact, the whole of the religious talk is somewhat 
painful, though we have no doubt it is a faithful report of 
what was to be heard in those days in such villages as Green. 
ville, and in a country where such experiences as the following 
were not very uncommon :— 


da great 
It is a story 


“ Soon after Mrs. Selbourne came to her home in Greenville, 
one day when her husband was absent, she answered herself a 
knock at the door, and was rather surprised at the immediate 
entrance of two men, whose dusty and heated appearance indicated 
travelling on foot in the public road at noonday. Of course, any 
demand for charity was not to be dreamed of, that being altogether 
impossible in the rural New England of those days ; so, ushering 
her unknown visitors into her parlour, she asked them what their 
business might be, and if, in the Judge’s absence, she could be of 
any use tothem. One of them, with constant repetition of the 
last words of his sentences by the other, then explained that they 
were engaged in a religious work, having undertaken a journey 
on foot for the purpose of calling as they went along at the 
various houses they passed, to pray, and praise God with their 
inmates; to exhort, to arouse, to awaken, and, in short, fulfil 
an Apostolic duty of Christian wayfaring through the district. 
They deplored the absence of the Judge, but thought the Judge's 
wife might benefit by their zeal; and giving one another a 
preparatory glance and push, simultaneously uplifted their 
voices in a Methodist hymn which prolonged itself through five 
verses, at the conclusion of which one after another put up prayers 
and petitions of considerable length and fervour, and then pre- 
pared to take their departure, having fulfilled their edifying 
mission. Mrs. Selbourne begged them to stay a moment, and 
hurrying from the room, returned presently, followed by a servant 
with cake and wine ona tray, of which she begged them to partake, 
thanking them at the same time for their call, of the kind motive 
of which she expressed herself convinced. The peripatetic 
preachers and teachers very readily accepted the welcome refresh- 
ment, and departed, leaving the provider of it not, perhaps, much 
edified, but not much surprised either, at an incident which was 
quite in accordance with the religious spirit and manners of the 
day.” 

We do not give this extract as a specimen of the style of the 
book, which would be quite unfair, but because it seems to 
have that curious ring of truth and personal experience which 
we find all through, but more strongly in some places than in 
others. The most striking and the saddest figure is, of course, 
the unfortunate Mary Morrison, the daughter of the English- 
man who, after long work and patience, has emigrated to 


Greenville, and there is sacrificed to the unhealthy neighbour- 
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mp he has to pass to his daily work, as she, 

hood gg agp ie to her mother’s puritanism, the 
ad and superstition of the Indian, Mumbett, the 
eelite of Killigrew, and the tragical stupidity of William 
Norris, with its awful consequence. There are, of course, 
ple over whom some malign fate seems to hover from birth 

to death; but we do not think, as we said before, that an 
artistic writer would draw a character all shade, a young and 
beautiful girl without one moment’s happiness. Mary’s 
history is too painful not to be true; the horrible accident 
which ends it could hardly have been invented ; and we feel sure 
that Mary was the true heroine of a dark story handed down 
in some New England village, heard, remembered, and now 
written down for us by one to whom these legends, of which 
she knows the frame in Nature, are probably a favourite study. 

We cannot exactly say that we like Far Away and Long Ago: 

but there can be no doubt that it is a powerful story, power- 
fully told, and a very strong contrast, in its straightforward 
dignity of tone and style, to the ordinary story of the present 
day. 
A NEW HISTORY OF THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC.* 
Tue readability, accuracy, and unpretentiousness of this 
book—at once the most complete and the most popular History 
of the Pilgrim Republic that has yet been published, even in 
America—make one desire, in the first place, to know a little 
more of its author. Mr. John A. Goodwin, who died in 1884, 
very shortly after completing the writing of this book, was a 
typical American, not of the present generation—it would not 
be easy to give the name of such an American—but certainly 
of the preceding one. He expended his energy in a variety of 
activities; he led what Americans themselves are now in the 
habit of describing as a “full” life. In his early years he was 
a teacher, a sailor, and a traveller; latterly, we are informed, 
he was better known to “the generality of persons as a public 
speaker and official, a parliamentarian and a journalist.” But 
there was Pilgrim blood in his veins, he seems to have devoted 
his leisure to making himself an authority on Pilgrim: history, 
and his editor tells us that the final strength of his life was 
expended in a last visit to “that green Plymouth mount where 
sleep so many of his ancestors, and where associations dearest 
to his heart were most thickly clustered.” Mr. Goodwin is an 
American of the sort whose biography ought to be written. 

Considering how glibly every one that mentions the name 
of America talks of the Pilgrim Fathers, it is marvellous how 
little there has been published about them of the nature of 
accurate history, as distinguished from oratorical eulogium 
romance, and myth. Mr. Goodwin is a modest writer, and 
styles his work a “ historical review.” But as a simple matter 
of fact, it is only within the past thirty years that any one 
since the days of persons who knew either the Pilgrims or 
their descendants could have written about their life in 
England or Holland, or the difficulties that attended the 
departure of the ‘Mayflower.’ Bancroft’s great work was 
published before these discoveries. The manuscripts of 
William Bradford, the truly great Governor of New Ply- 
mouth, which are the mine of information par excellence on 
the Pilgrim period, have suffered, indeed, at the hands of time 
and compilers, misfortunes as curious as they are unique. 
The manuscript of this History, which extends from 1606 to 
1646, and which gives a notice of each of the 102 passengers 
of the ‘Mayflower,’ was, after having been used by various 
writers, deposited in the New England Library at Boston. 
This building was occupied, about the beginning of the 
American Revolution, by the British troops, and the precious 
document disappeared, along with Bradford’s letter-book and 
several small volumes written by him, and a pencil-book kept 
by his son, who was Deputy-Governor. About the end of last 
century, the remains of the letter-book were found in a baker’s 
shop in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 338 of its leaves had been 
used as wrapping-paper. Next,— 

“Tn 1855, Mr. J. W. Thornton lent to Mr. Barry a small his- 
torical volume by the Lord Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), which 
contained various extracts known to be from Bradford, but 
credited to a ‘MS. History of the Plantation of Plymouth 
sist atons inthe Fulham Library.’ Various other quotations from 
the same source were made, but they were not recognised as any 
portion of the Governor’s known works. Dr. Drake and other 


antiquaries inferring that this manuscript must be Bradford’s 
long-lost history, Charles Deane, the enthusiastic secretary of the 











* The Pilgrim Republic: an Historical Reviow of the Colony of New Plymouth 
By John A. Goodwin, Boston, U.S.A.: Ticknor and Co, 1889. 





Massachusetts Historical Society, at once communicated with the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, of London, and soon obtained and caused to 
be printed a verbatim copy of this invaluable work.” 

Then it was not till 1841 that Dr. Young, the author of The 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, reprinted in full what is 
popularly known as Mourt’s Relation, but is in reality, toa 
large extent, a daily journal of Governor Bradford, extending 
from the ‘discovery of land by the ‘Mayflower’ on November 
20th, 1620, till 1621. In short, historical and antiquarian 
research has been chiefly engaged within the last half-century 
or so in Massachusetts in bringing together the scattered 
literary remains of Bradford. Mr. Goodwin has himself made 
no important discovery, although he is willing to believe that 
“in neglected places are still resting Pilgrim letters, records, 
legal papers, and account-books, which would connect in 
a chain various detached links of history.” But he has made 
a careful study and comparison of all accessible authorities: 
and verified—or refuted—every historical statement made at 
second-hand. How necessary this verification is, not for the 
sake of Dryasdust accuracy, but with a view to ascertaining 
the true character of the settlement at New Plymouth, may 
be gathered from a comparison of certain facts with this short 
statement of them which is taken (by us, not by Mr. Goodwin) 
from a popular and reliable English encyclopedia :—“ In 1620 
the ‘Mayflower,’ 180 tons, sailed from Southampton with 
102 Puritan settlers, and landed at Plymouth, M., Decem- 
ber 22nd.” The number of the ‘ Mayflower’s’ passengers is 
(for a wonder) correct, and so is her tonnage, although her 
180 tons are equal to about 120 of the present rating. Then, 
she arrived at Plymouth on December 21st, not on Decem- 
ber 22nd. Finally, the passengers were nof Puritans, and 
were not even styled Puritans by themselves or by their 
contemporaries. They were Separatists or Brownists, and 
in time became Independents and Congregationalists, and, as 
such, were actually oppressed by the Puritans. Captain 
Myles Standish, the most picturesque figure in the New 
Plymouth settlement, and who with Bradford and Winslow 
constituted the triumvirate of the little Republic there, was 
not a member of the Pilgrim Church, but belonged to a dis- 
tinguished English family, which included in its genealogy a 
Roman Catholic Bishop. 

A perusal of Mr. Goodwin’s volume leaves one, above all 
things, with the impression that William Bradford, the 
historian of New Plymouth, and elected its Governor thirty- 
one times, was the leading spirit of the Pilgrim Republic in 
its early struggles and best days. He was in a sense a 
Washington before his time. Although he did not possess the 
social advantages of his colleague, Winslow, he was a man of 
culture and liberal sympathies. He knew Dutch almost as 
well as he knew English; he could read French; he had 
mastered Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew. He had strong 
opinions on religious and ecclesiastical questions—although, 
as Mr. Goodwin says in the beginning of his book, dealing 
with the theological persecution that led to the ‘Mayflower’ 
adventure, had the Church of England been in his day what 
it is now, Bradford would never have left it—but he was 
eminently tolerant. When Druilette, a French Jesuit, spent a 
day at Plymouth in 1650, he was hospitably entertained by 
the Governor, who, the day being a Friday, gave him a dinner 
of fish. All the world was superstitious then, yet Bradford 
“never renounced the names of the days and months; he 
declined to express an opinion to the effect that the great eclipse 
of 1635 had any connection with the preceding storm ; he never 
mentioned the comets which so generally alarmed even the 
educated people of that century; nor has he even alluded to 
witchcraft, over which princes, ecclesiastics, universities, and 
magistrates of the highest standing in Hurope and America 
were then as mad as their most ignorant neighbours.” 
Standish, whose courage was only equalled by his good 
fortune, was no doubt invaluable to New Plymouth. But 
it would hardly have been consolidated, it would not have 
stood the storms of adversity which beat upon it, but for 
Bradford. Mr. Goodwin’s judgment as a historian is espe- 
cially shown in his making this earlier Washington the true 
centre of his book. 


Mr. Goodwin is not, of course, always engaged in correcting 
the blunders of other historians, and of necessity travels over 
ground (such as the troubles of the Separatists in England 
and Holland) familiar to every well-read man, either in 


"| America or in England. It remains, therefore, but to note 
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the especial excellences of those portions of the book which 
cannot be said to be strictly original. The chapters which 
treat of the dealings of the Pilgrims with the aborigines, and 
“the great Indian conspiracy,” are in every respect admirable. 
Mr. Goodwin does not enter into Indian life and sympathise 
with the Indian nature to the extent that Mr. Parkman 
has done. But his tenth chapter is perhaps the best 
group-photograph of the American aborigines that has yet 
appeared. The material vicissitudes of New Plymouth 
are narrated with patient care and. great minuteness in 
detail; and the contrast between the comparative liberalism 
of New Plymouth when under its original triumvirs, and the 
comparative (if not positive) illiberalism of the neighbouring 
Puritanic colony of Massachusetts Bay, is brought into bold 
relief. It is positively with regret that one reads of its being 
merged in 1691—it was then a colony of seventeen towns and 
thirteen thousand inhabitants—along with “the Bay” in 
the State of Massachusetts. For had the Pilgrim Fathers 
deserted Plymouth in 1621 or 1622, as well they might have 
done, there would have been no Massachusetts, England 
would not have secured Canada, and France and Spain might 
have divided the New World between them. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Universal Review opens with a series of opinions, eight in 
number, upon General Boulanger’s chances of attaining the 
Presidency of the French Republic. Most of them are favourable, 





less it be the “ Russian Diplomatist,” who makes a great point of 
the fact that, while the situation in France has used up everybody 
else, it has not used up General Boulanger, and who, upon this 
ground, believes that he is a man of capacity. The most inter- 
esting of the eight is General Boulanger’s own. He is confident 
to fanaticism, and says that the American Government seems to 
him to supply a model ; but he refuses to explain how he reconciles 
his devotion to the Republic with his denunciation of Parlia- 
mentarism. ‘C’est mon secret 4 moi,” he replied.——Mr. P. 
Hordern sends a really admirable article on English life in India, 
in the form of a catalogue of the things one misses. He writes 
lightly and good-temperedly, but brings out the dreariness and 
want of settled comfort which characterise life in India, with great 
forze. The Anglo-[ndian is camped, not housed, that is the truth, and 
atruth which, while the European hopes to return home, can never 
be altered.—~The sensation article of the number is the editor’s, 
in which Mr. Quilter discusses, among other things, the French 
views of nakedness in Art, illustrating them from the Salon with 
some profusion. His main idea is that many representations 
which strike the English as brutal or indecent, do not so strike 
the French, who are more governed by the idea that Art has 
recommendations of its own, which are irrespective of morality. 
Every race has its own standard of decency, and especially its own 
idea as to what is and is not decent, but we doubt whether 
appreciation of Art modifies it much. French Huguenots 
appreciate Art as much as French agnostics, but have very 
different ideas as to the limits of the becoming. 

The Book of Sun-Dials. Collected by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. New 
and enlarged edition. Edited by H. H. F. Gatty and Eleanor 
Lloyd. With an Appendix on the Construction of Dials by W. 
Richardson. (George Bell and Sons.)—TIf it be a fact, as suggested 
by Mrs. Gatty, that man’s first want was a sun-dial, and Charles 
Lamb is correct in saying that they are so ancient that “‘ Adam 
eould scarce have missed it in paradise,” then indeed the interest 
which attaches to a book on the subject becomes equal with that 
which attaches to the history of man himself and of his wants. 
Allowing, however, for the enthusiasm of that delightful authoress, 
there is no question that the collection of mottoes to be found on 
sun-dials, illustrated by drawings, which was begun by Mrs. Gatty 
when a girl, and which is now given to the public in a more 
eomplete form by her daughter, is most attractive, all the more so 
that it treats the subject chiefly from the moral and poetical 
aspect, and is unaccompanied by long scientific explanations as 
to the merits of a transparent sphere as compared with the 
cylinder, or as to the best mode of finding the meridian plane. It 
may be true that “‘ the sun describes his own progress on the dial- 
plate as clearly as he paints pictures on the photographer’s glass,” 
and that to some, dials are ‘ more touching than tombstones ;” but 
there can be no question that the “ Solis et artis opus” owes con- 
siderably more to art than to the sun in the interest which it creates. 
The quaint mottoes which generally accompany a gnomon speak 





more to the heart than the shadow thrown by the style-plate on the 
dial-plate, and while the light and shade which tell of passing 


time produce at most but a regretful or poetical train 
thought, according to the mind of each person, the depth of such, 
old sayings as “ Tuam nescis ” (633), and “The day is thine” ( 
open out a world of thought into which man plunges with um 
satisfied cravings for certainty and light, or with the unquenchabl, 
thirst of research into the unknown. From the days:of 
when the first mention of a sun-dial in the Scriptures is moet with: 
—viz., 742 B.C.—to the year 1651, when at Maresfield, Susser, the 
cost of a “brazen sundyal” had come down to 1s., the idea.of 
time meaning rise and fall, birth and death, was the only rationg 
psychological suggestion. these instruments of record could put 
forth, and they were highly prized ; but from the day when com, 
mercial competition brought down the valued time-giver of two 
thousand years to 1s., the sun-dial lost caste, and decayed like the 
scions of so many other old families. It may be said to have outliveg 
its time, and its motto alone remained to mark its once-honoured 
existence. It would take too much space to mention more than afew 
of those which Mrs. Gatty, with such praiseworthy care, has pre. 
served tous; but taken at random out of some 750 mottoes, how im. 
pressive and instructive are,—“ A lumine motus ” (No. 1), at Sestri 
Ponenti, on the Riviera; ‘‘ About your business” (No. 9), on a dial 
at West Felton, Salop, erected by the owner, an intimate friend of 
the poet Shenstone; “ Pass on” (No. 18), “ Aspice, respice, pros. 
pice” (No. 32), “ Aujourd’hui 4 moi, demain a toi ”’ (No. 36), inthe 
cemetery of Courmayeur. <A quaint English motto is that on the 
porch of East Leake Church, Nottingham, “ Now is yesterday’s to. 
morrow,” and that on the south-west tower of Beverley Minster, 
“Now or when ” (No. 359). Another, at Zurich, “ Una ea his” (No, 
655). Yet another, at Les Orres, Dauphiné, “ Quelle heure est-il >~ 
Peutétre la mienne” (443). We must take leave of this pleasant 
book, because “ Hora ruit” (202); but we have no doubt thatif 
they “ Watch well” (721), those who are in want of a motto, or 
those who like to peer into this interesting collection merely to 
while away a little time, will find ample pleasure to repay their 
trouble. The little pen-and-ink illustrations are charming. We 
could only wish that there were more of them. 


The New Eve. By Mr. Randolph. (Spencer Blackett.)—Some 
cne has said that the war of the future is to be waged between 
men and women, and a French writer has declared the two sexes 
to be “eternal enemies.” Mr. Randolph evidently entertains 
similar views, and his very clever, very painful, very cynical novel 
is an exposition of the quarrel as it stands, which puts woman— 
that is to say, a woman—in as odious a light as any writer has 
ever ventured to turn on that being, who used to be the poet's 
dream, and the novelist’s phantom of delight. Mrs. Vernon— 
the new Eve—is irredeemably false, bad, detestable, and it is hard 
to realise that such a woman could so enthral a man like Ferrers, 
who is attractive, though weak, and has some good in him, although 
he adopts the at least inconsiderate device of making violent love 
to Mrs. Vernon himself, in order to lead her into the paths of 
wifely and motherly duty. There is no denying the cleverness of 
the book, but it has the inartistic fault of being all shadow. 
Women, and even men, are bad; but they are not all bad, and 
very few are so bad as the tenants of the extraordinary Eden in 
which Mr. Randolph places the vile creature who is Eve and 
serpent in one. 


Lux Benigna: the History of Orange Street Chapel. By Richard 
W. Tree. (W. B. Whittingham.)—Orange Street Chapel (the 
Temple of Leicester Fields) was opened for worship for exiled 
Huguenots on April 15th, 1693. The congregation continued to 
worship there for nearly a century. But from various causes, 
chiefly from the absorption of the French Protestants in the native 
population, it continued to dwindle away, and in 1787, unable to 
support any longer a separate existence, it was absorbed in the 
Conformist congregation of Le Quarré, Little Dean Street. For 
nineteen years longer, however, it had a service of its own, con- 
ducted by its last minister. Then came a succession of English 
Episcopal ministers, among whom may be mentioned Toplady, who 
preached there his last sermon on June 14th, 1778 (he died not 
quite three months afterwards), Richard Cecil, and Thomas Scott. 
Cecil migrated from Orange Street to the chapel, now destroyed, 
which stood at the end of Great James Street, Bedford Row. It 
was much frequented under him, and still more so in the days 
of Baptist Noel. Afterwards the chapel passed into the hands 
of the Independents, with whom it still remains. The most 
interesting part of Mr. Tree’s volume is that which deals 
with the Huguenot congregation; and of this part, not the 
least curious items are the extracts from the registers. If 
these, as one must suppose, were made by the Minister, these 
gentlemen wrote strange French. Here is an entry, itself in- 
teresting, which records the confession of one who had “ lapsed’ 
under the pressure of persecution in France, but on escaping to 
England, sought to reconcile himself to his brethren :—“ Le 
dimanche Matin 5 desambre 1703, set prezanté dauid Mirasseau, 
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t issiper aux errurs deliglize romenne et ayant temoigné 
er a notre assemblee il auroit eté Rescu alapaix dele- 
ns': dargenteuil ministre de cette Eglise.’ Mr. Tree 
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“geal good book in an excellent spirit of liberality. 


has written a 

Western China: a Journey to the Great Buddhist Centre of Mount 
Omei. By the Rev. Virgil Hart. (Ticknor and Co., Boston, 
U.8.A.)—This is a well-written and very interesting book. The 
author started from Hankow, and went by way of Ichang and 
Kwei-chu to Chung-king. This city was the scene of the great 
riot of 1882. Mr. Hart gives some interesting details about it, 
and prints the proclamation of the Governor of the district, a very 
curious document, which makes great profession of good-will and 
charity, but means less than it says. The object of the journey 
was to make a missionary settlement in Chung-king; and it was 
an after-thought to go on to Chenton, the capital of the province, 
and thence to the great Buddhist establishment of Omei. The 
marvels which the travellers saw, marvels both of Nature and Art, 
supply the materials for some very remarkable descriptions. 
For these the reader must go to Mr. Hart’s work. He will cer- 
tainly find his trouble well repaid. There are some noteworthy 
remarks about various Chinese affairs. Mr. Hart has no doubt 
about the ruinous effect of opium. He adds the weight of his 
own observation to the opinion expressed many years ago by the 
Abbé Huc. “ With the exception of some rare smokers who—thanks 
to quite exceptional organisations—are able to restrain themselves 
within the bounds of moderation, all others advance rapidly 
towards death, after having passed through the successive stages 
of idleness, debauchery, poverty, the ruin of their physical 
strength, and the complete prostration of their intellectual and 
moral faculties.” Of course he has something to say about 
missions. The Roman Catholic missions are not, he thinks, pros- 
pering. The number of baptisms is considerable; but then, 
special attention is given to the work of baptising children in 
danger of death. In 1844, 16,743 out of 24,381 died in the year of 
their baptism. The Church seeks, Mr. Hart thinks, to establish 
an imperium in imperio, and “ will not be trusted beyond its own 
membership.” He has some words of wisdom about the men who 
should be sent out. They will have to encounter ancient systems 
of religion and philosophy, a large learned class, and a people that 
“reverences to idolatry all that belongs to their great past.” 
“The field demands great heads and noble hearts.” We must not 
forget to say that the reception which the travellers met with from 
the Buddhist priests was very kind and hospitable, something 
quite different from the usual treatment accorded in China to the 
“foreign devil.” 


Artistic Japan. Conducted by 8. Bing. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—The six monthly numbers bound in this handsome cover have 
doubtless already attracted the notice of the lovers of Japanese 
art. It is hardly necessary to say much about the contents, except 
that the drawings, the decorative designs, and reproductions of 
pottery and sword-guards, are admirable in taste and fidelity to 
colour. Nor will the letterpress, by Ed. de Goncourt, Victor 
Champier, and L. Falize, be less interesting to those interested 
in the ancient chivalry, the architecture (?) and the ornaments of 
Japan. The price at which the journal is issued is indeed re- 
markable, for the illustrations are by Gillot, and the colouring is 
all that can be desired. We wish Mr. Bing all success in the 
programme which he has drawn up. 

How They Lived in Hampton. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
(J. S. Smith, Boston, U.S.A.)—We do not quite clearly see from 
Dr. Hale’s preface whether this “study of practical Christianity 
applied in the manufacture of woollens ” is founded on fact. ‘‘The 
details bearing on the business of manufacture have the authority 
of a well-known and successful manufacturer of woollens.” So 
much we are told; but was a co-operative mill started under such 
conditions as are here described, and did it realise such profits as 
arehere given? For the profits are quite amazing. A half-year’s 
balance-sheet is given, and we find in it that the profit on working 
amounted to £7,705, after paying 4 per cent. on the capital, 
£15,000. This, according to Cocker, gives more than a hundred 
per cent. profit. It makes one feel a certain regret that, with Dr. 
Hale, one has “not been trained to the woollen manufacture.” 
Why, the trade must be even better than “ watering ” railway 
stock, or making “ corners ” in wheat and cotton, besides having th> 
advantage of being honest. Apart from this, the book is full of 
things worth noting on the relations between classes as brought 





out in a co-operative enterprise. One blot Dr. Hale hits :—‘ The 
failure of most co-operative enterprises has resulted from the bad- 
ness of the general management.” That is a very common 
experience on this side of the water. 

Science and Geology in Relation to the Universal Deluge. By the 
Rev. W. B. Galloway. (Sampson Low and Co.)—It is a pity that 
Mr. Galloway uses such intemperate language about the glacial | 





| burn. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 


theories of some geologists. He is, indeed, very scornful about 
“this magnificent pile of conjectures,” and points out that the 
advocates of glacial action had to bring in the Deluge after all. 
He himself has to bring in the ice, after his explanations of the 
forces of the Deluge. If he has demolished a set of “ weak con- 
jectures,” he has only substituted another conjecture which is 
probably equally wild and baseless. Mr. Galloway shows more 
skill in destroying hypotheses than in building them up. And if 
geologists with one stroke of the pen create a million years, the 
same simple operation enables him to produce a change in the 
axis of the earth. And he is quite ready with an hypothesis of 
an inner globe separated from the outer crust by a liquid envelope, 
and another of the meteoric origin of chalk and flint. There is a 
boldness and dash about him which is decidedly amusing. 


St. Veda’s. By Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier.)—This is one of the most romantic stories which Miss 
Swan has written, and we think, too, one of her best. If her 
style sometimes verges on the commonplace, she can always be 
pathetic, and sometimes strikes a note of great beauty and depth. 
The old skipper, in particular, is a study of a fine old fisherman 
that would do credit to any writer, and the two old ladies are 
nearly as good. The plot, as we have said, is most romantic, with 
a love-story, a disputed succession, and a great crime. Of this 
last we must say, however, that neither it nor the criminal is so 
skilfully treated as either might have been; that, however, is not 
in Miss Swan’s province. She has told her story simply, and 
sometimes beautifully. 

Who is the White Pasha? (James Nisbet and Co.)—Many of 
our readers will remember the startling intelligence that appeared 
last June in the papers to the effect that a White Pasha, with an 
all-conquering army, was said to beadvancing on Khartoum. The 
writer tries to show, by means of Scriptural prophecies and 
Gordon’s own words, that the White Pasha was none other than 
the heroic Gordon himself. The writer declares that there are no 
proofs of Gordon’s death, a somewhat dogmatic statement. We 
should like to point out to the writer that one of her own 
arguments as to the improbability of Stanley’s expedition 
perishing without leaving a rumour, tells against the probability 
that Charles Gordon is still alive without a rumour reaching the 
coast. 

Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers. By Lucia T. Ames. (GQ. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This may be described, though the descrip- 
tion does not pretend to be exact, as a sort of cosmogony and 
universal history put into language that children would under- 
stand. The author does not lack courage. She tells her readers, 
for instance, boldly that there is no such being as the Devil. She 
should tell them that the New Testament writers thought other- 
wise, and that she has no special illumination of her own. The 
history is fairly well done. Perhaps we may be allowed to question 
an arrangement, on what is called “'The Chart of the Ages,” which 
seems to make “ railroads, telegraphs, stoves, gas, matches, sewing- 
machines, steamboats, steel pens, and spring-beds ” the outcome 
of all the ages. The little folk might have been told of these in- 
ventions ; but they are only too apt to think that these advances 
in material well-being represent the progress of humanity. 

Life of Sir W. Siemens. By W. Pole, F.R.S. (John Murray.)— 
The early life of Sir W. Siemens was a somewhat harsh struggle 
with those difficulties that always beset inventors. But those 
troubles seemed to have disappeared on the founding of the 
Siemens and Halske firm, though, indeed, in connection with the 
steel trade, some heavy losses were suffered. Thus, we may con- 
sider, from what Mr. Pole tells us, that the “ English ” Siemens 
was prosperous, and during the latter years of his life, the receiver 
of many honours. He did not, indeed, enjoy them long, dying as 
he did at the age of sixty. We get a very strong picture in this 
“ Life” of a great inventor, a man of resolute and untiring energy, 
and a good brother. Of his domestic life we have a very scant 
allowance indeed. Mr. Pole appears to have had little thought 
of that interest which most people feel in a great man’s home-life. 
A truer title for this volume would have been “The History of 
Sir W. Siemens’s Inventions,” for it has been devoted to the 
purely scientific interest of the man’s works, and neglects that 
human interest which we have a right to expect when perusing a 
« Life.” 

Booxs Recetvep.—Dictionary of Volapiik. By M. W. Wood, 
M.D. (Triibner and Co.) Dickens’s Dictionaries of the Thames, 
London, and Paris, 1889. (Macmillan and Co.) Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1889. Part II. (Cassell and Co.)—Academy Sketches, 
1889. Including various Exhibitions. Edited by Henry Black- 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 1889. 
“Official Catalogue of the British Section,” and “Catalogue of 
the British Fine Art Section.” (W. Clowes and Sons.) Mr. 
John Francis, of the “ Atheneum,” on the Plan of Sir Rowland Hill. 
By P. Chalmers. (Effingham Wilson.) The Powers of the London 
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County Council in Regard to the Housing of the Working Classes. By 
W. Chance, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Whiting and Co.)——The 
Progress of Medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. By N. Moore, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. (Adlard and Son.) Stock Exchange Securities 
in 1877 and 1887 Compared. By J. R. Carter, F.S.8. (F. C. 
Mathieson and Son.) Popular Poets of the Period: Lord Tennyson, 
Rev. Canon Bell, George Barlow, W. 8. Gilbert. Edited by F. A. H. 
Eyles.—The First Apology of Justin Martyr. By John Kaye. “The 
Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Literature” Series. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)\——Low’s Handbook to the Charities of 
London. Fifty-third year. Revised according to the latest 
reports. (Sampson Low.) The International Annual of Anthony’s 
Photographic Bulletin. (Illiffe and Son.) Report of Proceedings 
of the Representative Body of the Church of Ireland, 1889. (Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co.) Fourth Annual Report of the National Associa- 
tion for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
January, 1889. (Superintendent of Government Printing, Calcutta.) 
The European Conversation-Books: English-French. (Walter 
Scott.) 


























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






—_.>——_—__ 
Alexander (W.’, Epistles of St. John, cr pasd Scnpereeyeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Ashby (H.), Diseases of Children, 8v0 . inisieninkavesentbananssenietl (Longmans) 21/0 
Baumbach (R,), Sammer Leg ends, er 8v0 .. renee (W. Scott) 3/6 


Beard (A.), Faith, Active and Passive, cr 890 





Bell (R.), Women i in Health, &c., cr 8v0 ...(Bryce) 2/6 
Clampett (J. W.), Echoes from the Rocky Mountains. 8¥0 ...(Ti abner) 21/0 
Colyer (F.), Public Buildings, their Engineering, &c., 8VO ..........s00000+ prac 10/6 
Consins (R. H.), Strength of Beams, cr 8v0...............se0ceeseeee ar “as 
(Stott) 





De Quincey’s Works, edited by W. H. Bennett, Vol. I., 32mo . 
Euripides : Ion, by M. A. Bay field, 12mo .... (Mac millan) 3/6 
Expositor, Third Series, Vol. IX., cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Fitzzerald (E.), Letters and Literary Remains, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...(Maemillan) 31/6 
Foxwell (E.), Express Trains, English and Foreign, 8vo ...... (Smith & Elder) 2/6 
Glover (W.), Reminiscences of Half. a-Century, 8v0 (Remington) 10/6 
Gray (R.), Jacob’s Letter, Cr 8V0 ......cccccsceesssseeserseeeees «.(C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Hagzard (H. R ), Cleopatra, cr 8vo ...... --ALongmans} ve 



























Harrison ( W. )» Memorable London Houses, ‘mo. salen 6 
Ingram (H. F. W.), Hearts of Oak, 4t0...............ceseeseeeeee ....(W. H. Allen) 15,0 
Ingram (J. F.), Land of Gold, Diamonds, and Ivory, 8vo...... (Whittingham) 2/6 
Jeffery (J. C.), Rambler Papers, IESE SAO .(W. H. A ma 5/0 
Kennard (E.), Our Friends in the Hunting-Field, cr 8vo .............00... (White) 2/6 
EE 2 OS ee ae a ee ee ‘aaeee! 7/6 
Lightford (J. B.). Essays on Supernatural Religion, 8vo............ (Macmillan) 10/6 
Mayor (J. E. B.), Latin Heptateuch Critically Revised .. —_. Univ. Press) 10/6 
McCarthy (J. H. », Harlequinade, BI ciccadesicseheceseisncontas (Chatto & Windus) 8/0 
Miss Kate, by “ Rita,” cr 8vo ............. Sscovoasbeuebensoussuunsen (White) 6/0 
Miller (F. Max), Natural Religion, Bi oe ee (Longmans) 10/6 
Murray (D. C.), Weaker Vessel, cr 8vo .... a arOcembin} 3/6 
Mystery of Wolverston Grange, Cr 8VO_ ..........c0-csseeceecesseeceneeseeeees (Crombie) 2/6 
Newman (F. W.), Abolition of 


Negro Slavery, 8V0..........cessssee0e (0. K. Panl) 5/0 
Nicol (D.), Political Life of our Time, 2 vols. 8vo .... re 

Oliphant (Mrs.), A Poor Gentleman, 3 vols. cr 8vo .. 
O’Reilly (H.), kifty Years on the Trail, 16mo........ 


Pulpit Comment ary—Peter, John, Jude, CE DID ccccrcvnsrenccncscces (C. K. Paul) 15/0 
Reisig (F. W.), Guide for Piece Dyeing, 8V0.............scccssessseceeseeses (Triibner) 105/0 
Remsen (I.), Inorganic Chemistry, 8v0 ..............s.cse008 - ...(Macmillan) 16/0 
Rose (J. H.), Century of Continental History, cr 8vo ..... sao sasusieee (Stanford) 6/0 
Runciman (J.), Dream of the North Sea, 8vo........... cobabevorbhihaskcouaen (Nisbet) 5/0 
Scott (G. F. E.), Sursum Corda, 12mo .......... ea 


Sharpe (J.), a Tree of Life, Rene en 
Sheldon (L. V.), ‘I. D. B.”’ in South Africa, cr 8vo . 
Sims (G. R.), In the Harbour, roy 8V0 ..............sceeceeeeeee 





Songs cf the Spindle and Legends of the Loom, 16m0 ..............0:006+ ( ) 3/6 
Btreet (J. O.), The Hidden Way, S00: .....:00.ccccrccesccscescssorssesseosocsoses (Redway) 15/0 
POUSNS 1G TORGON, CF BVO. ......00ccsse.sks-seccenspeneesnscos oa —— = hag et 3/6 
Under-Currents, by Author of “ Phyllis,’’ 12mo ................++ (Smith & Elder) 2/0 
Waring (G. EK. );: Sewage and Land Drainage, 4t0 .............csssscesseereees (Spon) 30/0 
Weatherley (F. E.), Among tie Daisies, roy 8vo ... (Hildesheimer) 6/0 


Weatherley (F. E.), Needles and Pins, roy 8vo..... Hildesheimer) 3/6 


Wenley (R. M.), Socrates and Christ, Cr 8VO ........cceececseeseeees (W. blackwood) 6/0 
Whall(W. B.), Handbook of Stars Used i in Navigation, 4to ............ (Philip) 7/6 
Winter (J. 8.), A Little Fool, 12mo ........... ppcansachaavesh sek ebeopenigeeseenine (White) 1/6 
Zimmern (H.), The Hansa Towns, cr 8V0 ..........cccceceesevececes oe (Tr. F. Unwin) 5/0 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ SPEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
ied Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


“LIBERTY” |“UIBERTY” 
PRINTED COTTONS 


ART (IN JAVA DESIGNS), 


F A B rt | C S FOR WASHING DRESSES. 


For Dresses and Furniture, Price 10s, 6d. per piece of about 94 to 10 yards 


long, 32 inches wide, 
Beautiful & Inexpensive Half-pieces cut without extra charge. 
Summer Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO. 








Summer Patterns post-free, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
Physicians 0. J. WHITbY, BA., M. B. Cantab. 
SMEDLEY'’S. — 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK, and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVicEs 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDoy, V 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. ~ 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUNp, 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 




















H OT These Baths were founded in the Firat Cent: 
yA the apne. The waters are MOST Tau 
BLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS, | 
e Corporation o ath have ad 
Ss PR | N GS most approved appliances, and =r, tel 
and perfected the Baths at great expense, Tn 
Oo F B ATH. the words of one of the greatest yeieae 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°. Address the ManaGenr for all information, 
ee 
FOR MUTUAL LIFZ 
NATIONAL , ASSURANCE, 
See Prospectus for Particulars of 
PROVI D EN T ENDOWMENT ASSURANOE, 
| combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM Cosr, 
| N ST { T U T l O N. with Provision for Old Age, 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDoy, 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
All Watches and Olocks of E, DENT and 00,3 
JENN. Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free op 
TRADE-MARK, application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
For one pair of eyes whieh fail from old age, a dozen are 
worn out by the use of improper spectacles. This is the 
result of wearing spectacles which are made by the gross, 
and £0 —— as a rule, suit any person’s requirements 
accura 
FAI LI G Mr. SHOWNING’ 8 po ee gh of suiting the sight is to care 
N fully test the eyes without the use of atropine or bella 
donna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecu. 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features, 
VI Sl ON Without these precautions are taken, no glasses will pre- 
serve the vision unimpaired. 
JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
“ Our Eyes,’’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
free of charge in all cases of failing vision, at his Consulting 
Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (opposite South Ken- 
_singtou Railway Station) ; and at 63 Strand, W. . ; 





VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GOCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
“© Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
TONGA 


proved effective in all those cases in 
FOR 








which we have prescribed it. *—Medica 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation it 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”"—Lancel. 


N E U R A L G | A, Tonga is sold at 28.9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 


Of all Chemists, 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
sees ap es ls. Ilustrated Catalogue, 1s. : 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


Mall East, from 10 ti 
ENOR GALLERY. 


G ROS VY 
NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to7 p.m. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


— 


"WHE NEW GALLERY, 
SUMMER EXHI BITION NOW OPEN, 9 tiil7. Admission, 1s. 


The ONE-HU 











Regent Street. 








HE SECRETAN COLLECTION — 
The SALE of this celebrated COLLECTION of PICTURES will be held 
; EDELMEYER GALLERY, Paris, 4 bis Rue de la Rochefoucauld, on 
i oe oF July Ist, at 2 o’clock.—Catalogues and every information may be 
MONDA at the Goupil Gallery, 116 and 117 New Bond Street, from Mesars. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP.—POCKLINGTON GRAMMAR 
: SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Paes FOUNDED 1514. 

The Governors invite applications fur the Head-Mastership of the above from 
Graduates of some University within the British Empire. Candidates need not 
be in Holy Orders. Salary, £2 0 per annum, and capitation fees, £5 upon each 
boy up to 40, £2 above that number. Four “ Dolman” Exhibitions of £40 per 
annum, each for three years, tenable at St. John’s College, Cambridge, are 
attached to the School, and there are Exhibitions for boarders and day scholars. 
Large houseand garden, with accommodation for upwards of forty boarders ; also 
a hostel, with accommodation for about twenty boarders. 

Printed particulars gratis, or (for 13 stamps) with print of the Scheme of 
Management, on application to 8. Snowden, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 
Pocklington. 

Applications, marked * P. G. S.,” accompanied by testimonials, to be sent to 
the Clerk on or before August 10th. 

June 20th, 1889. 


ING EDWARD th SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED in SEPTEMBER, in the Girls’ Grammar School, Camp Hill, Bir- 
mingham, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Salary, £80 per annum. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtuined on application to 
the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 





getagg0D, VALADON, and CO., the co-Directors of the Sale. 


SECRETAN COLLECTION — 

E of this COLLECTION, illustrated with over 100 Plates, 

moe ry nore Art Dealers’. This Illustrated Catalogue will also 

Pay rot ‘hed for salo. The Edition de Luxe, on Japanese Paper (limited to 150 

be pe a ), price £8. The Ordinary Copies, on Plate Paper, price £2 83.— 

copies only) TADON, and CO., Goupil Gallery, 116 and 17, New Bond 
Etrect W., and all Picture Dealers and Booksellers. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 

13 —Apply to the SECRETARY. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Kight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Exa of the London University. Nine 
pase od in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


Rom HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 














WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincrpaL—Miss BISHOP. 

n E EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
ih and os BETES tellowing ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £40 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and farther particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN.— 
ENGLISH LECTURESHIP.—The Governors are about to appoint a 
RESIDENT WOMAN-LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE. Salary, £150 a year, with Board and Lodging during term.—Applica- 
tions, which must be made before July llth, should be addressed to the 
PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Egham. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes ny for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 














pe SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 


LAPHAM MATERNITY HOSPITAL, 74 Jeffrey’s Road, 

Clapham, 8.W.-UNDER FULLY-QUALIFIZED MEDICAL WOMEN.— 

Ten beds. No letters required. Payments according to the circumstances of 

patients. A few free cases taken. Annual Subscriptions earnestly requested.— 

— So SEURBTARY, 74 Jeffrey’s Road. Bankers, London and South- 
estern Bank. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15), JULY 18th and 19th, 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
EWFOUNDLAND DOG.—WANTED to GIVE AWAY 


to KIND HOME, Full particulars will be sent.—Address, AUBERON 
HERBERT, Ringwood. os 

















pl and copy-testimonials should be sent before July 12th next. 
Birmingham, June 19th, 1839, 
PSOM COLLEGE, SURREY. 
Heav-Masrer—The Rev. T. N. HART SMITH, M.A., 
late Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
Fourteen Assistant-Masters. 
Classical and Modern Sides. 

Special preparation for London Matriculation and Science Exams., and for 
the Army and Civil Service. 

House system. Boarders received by the Head-Master. Chapel, Library, 
G mnasium, Swimming-Bath, Carpenter’s Shop, Fives-Courts, and excellent 
Playing-Fields. 

SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY for Boys under 14. 

For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


A CAREER: Openings for Gentlemen’s Sons in California. 
_—An ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL MAN, living in large country-house in 
beautiful part of California, is open to receive BOARDERS, who can learn 
Fruit-Growing.—For terms, apply, S. N. WILLIAMS, 8 Exchange Arcade 
Chambers, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 











A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, reading for Holy Orders, 

and residing in a farmhouse in a small country village, would be glad to 
take charge of and coach ONE or TWO PUPILS. Inclusive terms, two guineas 
per week,— D. W. W.,’’ South Moreton, Wallingford. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be JULY 16th and 17th. Several 
Scholarships offered £50. Ages under 15 and under 13. Candidates entertained 
at College. Candidates at distance examined at nearest centres.—Particulars 
from Rev. the WARDEN, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHUOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet grow h of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fillup VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2od. At l:ast Ten Scholarships and several Exhibitions will 

be open to Competition.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


Miss M. BRAMSTON, 41 Dingwall Road, Croydon, will 
have VACANCIES in SEPTEMBER for two or three girls between 12 
and 18. Instruction given at High School, or otherwise where desirable. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 


Schools and Families Supplied with Teachers of University qualifications, either 
Permanent, or for Lecturing, Coaching in Special Subjects, or Visiting Teaching, 

Apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, W 

Fee, 2:, 6d. to Employers engaging a Member. 

For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 





























SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Outsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


Page ..£10 10 0] Narrow Column 
pO = eae Se 
Quarter-Page  .......cccceeeeeeeeee 212 6] Quarter-Column............. 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 











Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 











NEW SUMMER DRESS| 


GOODS. | 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL,’ 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 
Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
C0.’3 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tar Mus, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 


brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinos 
and Cashmeres, 


&c., everywhere, 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
| grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5:., and 10s., of Chemists, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Svure Rewier.—The weak and 
enervated suffer severely from neryous affections 
when storms or electric disturbances agitate the 
atmosphere. Neuralgia, gouty pangs, and flying 
pains, very distressing to a delicate system, may 
readily removed by rubbing this Ointment upon the 
affected part after it has been fomented with warm 
water. The Pills, taken occasionally in the doses 
rescribed by the instructions, keep the digestion 
in order, excite a free flow of healthy bile, and 
regenerate the impoverished blood with richer 
materials resulting from thoroughly assimilated food 
—wanting which, the strongest must inevitably soon 
sink into feebleness, and the delicate find it difficult 
to maintain existence. Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills are infallible remedies, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S|N°2"222%,488vaxcy 


NEW WORKS. 


Ready on Wednesday next, price One Shilling. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 1889. 
1. Str Cuartes Danvers. Chapters 9-12. 6. HANDEL. 


2. of EN OF REST. 7. How ALPHONSE KARR TOOK UP A BILL, 
nee Se 8, GOETHE AND CARLYLE: A COMPARISON, 
3. MaRMONTEL. 


9. ARMINELL, Chapters 27-30. 
4. CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 10. Brrp-Lire in A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
5, A SLIP OF THE PEN. 11. Pavu’s Sister. Chapters 17-18. 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of Temple Bar can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 
LYRICS and BALLADS. By Margaret L. Woods. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 
NOTICE.—The EIGHTH EDITION of “ MR. and MRS. 
BANCROFT ON and OFF the STAGE,” by Themselves, 


. 


is now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





By a PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFR. 


SOUPS, SAVOURIES, SWEETS. With a Chapter on 


Breads. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. : ‘ 
“No more welcome present could be made to a young wife starting a house than this pretty little book," 


John Bull, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 
The SEARCH for BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa N. 
Carey, Author of ‘‘ Not Like Other Girls,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8v0. 
The SECOND. EDITION of “ ARDATH, the Story of a Dead 
Self,’ by MARIE CORELLI, Author of “ A Romance 
of Two Worlds,” §c., in 3 vols. crown 8vo, is now ready. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


PRINCE RODERICK. By James Brinsley-Richards, 
Author of “Seven Years at Eton,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. . 
“The book of the season of ’89 is undoubtedly Mr. Richards’s ‘Prince Roderick,’ which opens up 
a new vein of experience, is closely graphic without being impertinently personal, and maintains its interest 
from ‘ cover to cover.’””—World. 





a NEW WRITER.—Tho FOURTH EDITION of 


IDEALA. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


the AUTHOR of ‘ RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD.” 


FAR AWAY and LONG AGO. By Frances Anne Kemble. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


so, imme “ately, by the AUTHOR of “ FASCINATION,” &. 


PAST FORGIVENESS ? By Lady Margaret Majendie, 


Author of * Precaations,” &c, In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


M ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


WIFE’S SISTER, 
(Established 1839.) 


Full information on this subject may be found in the | 12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
ublications of the Edinburgh. 
| Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
a : per ——. — 
+ 4 F nnuities, oans. iberal Conditions. 
A List of Pamphlets (jd. each and upwards) will ARTHUR JACKSON, 
a Waterloo Place, 





MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


| 
be sent free on application to the Secretary, G. J. | 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, 8.W: | PRANAB OOLENEO, FLA me ly 
M gp Bode tey . 
| 


A le 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | ae 
‘ree Lien ASSURANCE 
STEEL PENS. ESTABLISHED 1825. 
| Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, 


PARIS, 1878. | PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE OO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 


‘ ae London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
OUPS, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS | mau East,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 
an 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
— Blindness.” 

ag Mr. H. LAURANOEH, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 

KS ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 

Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 

tacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 


7 URTLESOUP,andJELLY,and other | Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 





GOLD MEDAL, 


| pees & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. | 














por MEATS. Also, 








st-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH : 6 Poultry, H.C. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


S PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 





PL ORG os fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, the lasgest stock of adage in the world. Supplied 
n casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

SOLE ADDRESS :— Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, [indon’ iho, 4° Beaufort “Buildings, Strand, 
MAYFAIR, London, W.C. 








Established 1836, 
London: 1 MOORGATE gr 
Aberdeen: 1 UNION TERRE 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,581,000, 


The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUA 
MEETING of this Company was bua Bra 
house at Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June lith, 
ween br ater pe Report was presented, 108, 
e following is a summar. _ 
mM... ig 'y of the Report referrea 
o- ween DEPARTMENT. 
e 8S received last 
to £615,582 17s. 11d., showing an inom ined 
£8,664 14s. 6.1. over those of the previous year. at 
The LOSSES amounted to £345,344 10s, 34, 
56:1 per cent. of the Premiums. é a 
The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (inclngj 
commission to agents and charges of overy iat 
came to £206,415 83. 8d., or 33°53 per cent, of 
prewiums. After reserving the usual 33 per cent, 
the premiums to cover liabilities under cana 
policies, a profit was earned of £60,934 14s, 14, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

ASSURANCE BRANOHES.—The new Assn; 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£339,309. These new Assurances yielded annnal 
premiums amounting to £13,809 9s. 11d., and single 
——s ge a £2,056 1s. 61, : 

e ¢ sf E of the year (i 
interest) was £287,258 3s. 9d. zoe 

The CLAIMS amounted to £134,231 2s, 114, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (ineludj 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent, of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £9,602 2s, 34, 
ee ea ry granted during the year 

e whole FUNDS of the Life D . 
amount to £2,219,478 19s. 9. a 

e Report having been unanimously ad i 
was resolved that the total amount to be distri 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1888 be 
£82,500, being dividend of £2 and bonuses of 15s, per 
——" and og 5 sum of £50,000 be added to the 

ire Reserve Fund, making that fund 
ETT, 000, now stand at 
Lonpon Boarp or Directors. 

Colonel Robert Baring. Alex, P. Fletcher, Esq 


H. Cosmo O, Bonsor, Esq., | Alex. Heun Goschen, ki 
MP. ’| Wm. E, Hubbard, Bag. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq, 
Sir Philip Currie, K.C.B.| Henry James Lubbock, 
George John Fenwick, $q. 
Esq. William Walkinshaw, Ex, 
SecrEeTaARY—H. KE, Wilson. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—James Robb, Manager. 
Lire DepARTMENT—Thos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE ComMPANY—Jas, Valentine, 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 
the Company for the year 1888, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies, 








IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFIOG 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 





T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccipENTs oF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... .... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 
West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 


Huap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. . 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


— 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.’ 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


APOOR GENTLEMAN. By 


Mrz, OxrrHas7, Author of “It Was a Lover and 
his Lass,” “Agnes,” &. 3 vols. 


HILARY ST. JOHN. By 
Mrs. A. Price, Author of “ A Rustic Maid,” “A 
Wilful Young Woman,” &c. 2 vols. 


WITH EVERYTHING 


AGAINST HER. By Colonel CuTHBERT LARKING, 
Author of “‘ Bandobast and Khabar.” 3 vols. 


IRIS DACRE. By Alice 


Manaotp Drent, Author of “The Garden of 
Eden,” &c, 2 vols. 


DEVERIL’S DIAMOND. By 


Apeiny Seraeant, Author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,” 
ke. 3 vols. 


A SOCIAL HERETIC. By 


I, AsHworTH TayLoRand U. As#worTH TaYLor, 


Authors of “Allegiance,” ‘‘ Wayfarors,” &c. 2 





vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


On June 24th, price Sixpence. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 81, JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Bet oF St. Pav’s. By ‘Walter Besant. Part 
II, Chaps. 13-15. ‘ 
Rucsince CaurcnH. By E. Nesbit. 
Sunrise tN Sussex. By Edward Clayton. 
Tar Devi.'s RounD: A TALE OF FLEMISH GOLF, 
From the French of M. Charles Deulin, 
Wuat High Wacvs Mean. By Clementina Black, 
A Musica, TriumeH. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
Lapy Gar: THE SEQUEL OF A Lire, ‘By Mrs, 
Oliphant. Chaps. 14-16. (Concluded.) 
At THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LoNGMANS, GRFEN, and Co. 











Just pndlished, price 7s. 6d., small 4to, pp. 350. 

NEW POSTHUMOUS WORK of Dr. ANNA (Bonus) 

KINGSFORD, forming a Companion Book to 
“Tbe PERFECT WAY.” 


““\XLOTHED with the SUN.” Being 

the Book of the Illuminations of ANNA 
(Bonus) Kingsrorp. With Preface, Notes, and 
Appendix, Explanatory and Biographical. Edited 
by Epwarp MAITLAND. 

A Work Interpreting all Sacred Mysteries, Re- 
storing the Understanding as the Basis of Faith, 
Demonstrating the Higher Potentialities of Man, and 
going fur to Realise the most Sanguine Anticipations 
of that “ New Birth of Christianity in which Philo- 
sophy, Religion, »nd Poetry shall be Fused into a 
Unity, to the full Satisfaction of Man's Highest 
Needs and Aspirations.’ 

London: Gror@z Repway, 15 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


UDLOW TOWN and NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Oriver Baker. With about 70 
Illustrations in Facsimile, produced by the Typo- 
graphic Etching Company, of London, from Original 
Sketches by the Author. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘An excellent work on ‘ Ludlow Town and Neigh- 
bourhood.’ ”’—Graphic, 
“The volume is one of remarkable interest and 
great beauty.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 
= The sketches are charming, particularly those of 
the delightfully picturesque bits of ancient domestic 
architecture "—Archwologia Cambrensis. 
Ludlow: Grorar Wootzey, 2 Bull Ring. London: 
StmpPKin, MARSHALL, and Co, 








HREE LECTURES on ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Witutam S. M‘Cormick, 
M.A., Lecturer on English Language and Literature 
in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. I. English 
erm University Education. II. The 
etry 0} illiam Word fe . 
Seah Gecccie ordsworth. III sa Poetry of 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
the. Queen, Paisley ; and Paternoster Row, London. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HE STERNNESS of CHRIST’S 
TEACHING, and ITS RELATION to the LAW 





WALTER SMITH AND INNES’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GARIBALDI. 


Authorised Translation by A. WERNER. 
3 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 
With a Supplement by JESSIE WHITE MARIO, including Fac-similes of some Letters. 

Garibaldi’s Reminiscences, written at different periods, were published at Florence in January, 1888, 
Signora Mario’s Supplement contains explanatory matter and additional biographical facts for the advantage 
of English readers. 

“ These volumes are interesting and important. Madame Mario, English by birth and training, and 
Italian by interest and experience, knows more of Italy and its leaders than any other English writer. The 
authorised translation by A. Werner can be trusted for its accuracy. But its value is enormously enhanced 
by the supplementary volume which Madame Mario contributes. This is the first important life of the famous 
General which has been published in English.” —Atheneum, 

“ The story of Garibaldi’s life will have a peculiar charm to lovers of daring adventure, especially as it is 
told in his own words. For whatever appears in the memoirs Garibaldi is himself responsible. He alone 
decided what should be made public, and with his judgment there has been no interference.”’—Morning Post, 

‘‘ The three volumes throw a valuable light on the character and mental temperament of the man himself ; 
they show clearly by what ideas he was animated, and what were the considerations which guided him in all 
the most important crises of his life. Of this autobiography it may be said, what can be said of very few 
other works of its class, that most readers will lay it down with a higher opinion of its author and subject 
than they had when they began to read it.’’—Scottish Leader. 

“It is the history of the great movement that made out of distracted and oppressed Italy a free and united 
nation, as well as a double narrative, by the chief actor, and by one who was privileged to stand by him in 
the most critical exits and entrances of his later career. Of the part which Garibaldi played in the heroic 
task, every line in the autobiography only impresses more deeply the portrait of Joseph Garibaldi upon the 
minds of his countrymen and of freemen everywhere, and shows thatas.a hero on the simple old lines—a 
man of forthright action, of pure and burning patriotism, and love of his fellow-men (‘priests and tyrants ” 
always excepted), and of honour as unsullied as his courage, there has scarce been any like him in our 
century.’’—Scotsman. 


DAWN of HISTORY. New and Revised Editon. By C. 


F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. C. F. Keary’s new edition of that excelleni introduction for students, ‘The Dawn of History,’ com- 
prises s0 much new work, summarising recent research in pre-historic fields, that the result is practically 
a new book. Discretion and skill distinguish Mr. Keary’s work. The new contribution on myths, religious 
ideas, folk-lore, and the growth of language are treated with admirable force and clearness. Now that history 
can no longer be taught in the old pi 1 or sectional fashion, some preparative work on pre-historic man 
is absolutely necessary.” —Suturday Review. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
IN HIDING. By M. Bramston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ A story which, in respect both of literary finish and power in the conception and development of character, 
marks a distinct advance on anything the author has heretofore achieved. The interest is skilfully sustained 
from the beginning to the end.’’—Scottish Leader. 


A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. By Sarah Tytler. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


“From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to receive no melodramatic balderdash, no uncouth and meaningless 
sentences, no violation of the truths of common life. ‘A Houseful of Girls’ is in the manner familiar to Miss 
Tytler’s readers—a straightforward tale simply told. The heroines are four young charming sisters.”— 
Saturday Review. 

**Miss Tytler possesses considerable knowledge of girl-nature, and she has found a congenial theme in her 
present story. ‘The four sisters.are charming in their different ways.’’—Atheneum, 

‘© A delightful picture of family life in a small country town, told in Miss Tytler’s most charming style 
All the characters brought before us are sketched in firm and sympathetic outlines.” — Bookseller. 


IN the SPRING-TIME. By Alice Weber. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
“The young heroine is one of those who, neither perfect nor remarkable, ha3 a story that deserves to be 
recorded.” —Morniny Post, 


London: WALTER SMITH ‘and INNES, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 























Just published, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1888. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; and the other Proprietors. 
DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E Ss i A ss Constitations, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the ‘World. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 








A pure Solution, 

Por Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





DR. 


KAR from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or -FEVER. 
AL AM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-F 

cure the out one - ee yg ow. all 

Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.— ress, Dr. R 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 and3 King HAY-FEVER. 


Edward Street, London, E.C. 


FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 











ot FORGIVENESS. An Essay which obtai the 
Norrisian Prize for the Year 1888. By J. F. BeTHUNE- 
Baker, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
ma00s udOos (PAIN IS GAIN). 
Cambridge: Macm1itan and Bows. 





Enlarged Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free. 


FOM@oPaTHIC FAMILY IN. 
Describes fully, ond puiaetaaieeene Doak 


James Epps ‘ 
170 Piccadilty, and Co., 48 Threadneedle Street and 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


On Monday next, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND 
VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE ROYAL 
EGYPTIAN, AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND. 


BY 
H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. 


With 29 Full-Page Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen and R. 
Caton Woodville, and numerous Initial Letters. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


A SEQUEL TO “THE LADIES LINDORES.” 





Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL, 
“LADY CAR: the Sequel of a 
Life,” is now ready in 1 vol., price 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW STORY. 


“THE WRONG BOX,” by ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD 
OSBOURNE, is now ready in 1 vol., 
price 5s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Mos QUIT O: 


A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS, 


Author of “Saddle and Mocassin.” 

“ A picture of wild Mexican life such as will enliven the spirits of 
the dullest...... The girl, Mosquito, is a charmingly drawn figure, with 
a wild and winning grace that might make the success of any book.” 
—Scotsman. 


London: KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
COPYRIGHT NOVEL, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN ALTER EGO. 


By LLOYD BRYCE, 


The New York Morning Journal says :—‘'‘ Alter Ego’ is one series of exciting 
incidents holding the interest of the reader until the last page.”’ 


BRENTANO’S, “The Round Honse,”’ 430 Strand. 
Entrance in King William Street. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we ove wee one £9,500, 000 
CLAIMS PAID 1 os ove =~ ove wee -:10,000,000 


$$ 


TRUBNER AND CO’S List. 


NOW READY. 
NEW BOOKS OF POETRY. 
IN MY LADY’S PRAISE: being Poems Old ang N 


written to the Honour of Fanny, Lady Arnold, and ected 
Memory by Sir Epwix Aasou MA, K.O.LE. OST. = for her 
Light of Asia,” &c. Imperial 16mo, parchment, 3:.6d. OF of “The 
FLOWERS of the NIGHT. A New Volume of Poems 
a te. ae eee 
ady 0} C) ei nder aie - 
cloth, 63. : 0 a ee Tee 
The DAWN of DEATH. By Luscombe Searelle, F RG 
Coniporer of “ Tone Poems,’’ the Operas “ Estrella,’”’ ‘* Bobadil” e Isidore 2 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. > Tsidora, 
INDIA: a Descriptive Poem. Dedicated by kind permiggi 
to his Excellency the Right Hon. the Earl of be: Raa G.0.B., aque 
a ie a os ee at Paris _ Viceroy and Gov SL, 
eneral of India), by H. B. W. Garrick, istant-A! ate 
Government of India. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. nt-Archwologist to thy 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS : an Analysis of Ethical 
Conceptions. By 8. ALExanpER, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford Bei 
a New Volume of “ The English and Foreign Philosophical Library,” we 
8vo, cloth, 14s, © Post 
DAYS with INDUSTRIALS: Adventures and Experiences 
among Curious Industries. By ALExanpER H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Author 
of “ Industrial Curiosities,” ‘‘ Golden Lives,” &. Crown 8yo, cloth, 65, 
ISLAM; or, True Christianity. Including a Chapter op 
** Mahomed’s Place in the Church.” By Ennest DE Bunsen, Crown § 
cloth, 52. om 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH DICTIONARY fo; 
TOURISTS — BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENOH DICTIONARY. g2mo 
with 4 Maps, roan tuck, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. . 
“ Complete.”—Times. “ Without a rival.”—Spectutor. 
‘The most portable.’’—Scotsman. 


Also, 
TOUS les VERBES.—CONJ UGATION 8 of all the VERBS, 


French and English, with Tables of Weights, Measures and Equivalat 
Values, from Bellows’ French Dictionary. Second Kdition, 32mo, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
GIRALDI; or, the Curse of Love. (A Tale of the Sects) 


By Ross Georas Dering. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The WING of AZRAEL. By Mona Caird. 3 vo, 


crown 8yo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 


UNCLE PIPER of PIPER'S HILL: a Novel of 


Australian Life, By ‘“Tasma,” Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free:- 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen, 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, 8.W. 





LFRACOMBE.-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath. Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 


PSTAIBS and DOWNSTAIBS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam! i, 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORET. a 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptious 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 











RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR JUNE. 


A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. 
By W. 8. LILLY, 
Autlor of “ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.” 





Demy 8vo. [In the press. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF 
OUR TIME. 


By DAVID NICOL. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
REGICIDE. 


Edited from the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Member of the Convention, 
and Administrator of Police in the French Revolution of 1789, 
By M. C. M. SIMPSON, 
Autlor of “The Letters and Recollcotions of Julius and Mary Mohl.” 


[This day. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Portraits, [Next week, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, 


Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe D’Orleans, 
Regent of France: 1652-1722. 


Compiled, Translated, and Gathered from Various Published and Unpublished 
Sources. With Portraits, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. [Neat week. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL: 


A Romance of History. 
By J. C. McCOAN. 
With Portrait and Appendix of Official Documents. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


FALLOW AND FODDER CROPS. 


By Professor J. WRIGHTSON, M.R.A.C., F.C.8., &c., 
Author of “Principles of Agricultural Practice as an Instructural Subject.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


By W. FRASER RAE. 


Second and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
HE CENTURY for JULY contains a 


Frontispiece engraving after GENTILE DA FABRIANO, 
with a Sketch of his Life by W. J. STILLMAN; an Article by Mrs. 
VAN RENSSELAER on “ WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL,” with 
numerous Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL; a Paper entitled 
“WOMAN in EARLY IRELAND,” by CHARLES DE KAY, with 
Illustrations ; “The TEMPERANCE QUESTION in INDIA;” 
“STEAMBOAT DECORATION,” §c., §c. Price 1s, 4d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
W e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
Mir STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
] ee PUBLIC to the excellent facilities yoy by their Branch House 
BTANDARD. PUSLIOATIONS ed te ne ete ‘SOOKS and 
» an or A 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 








for a long while.”—Glasgow Herald, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
JUNE LIST. 





This day, at all the Libraries ard Booksellers’, 


THE EARLY LETTERS 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


With some of Later Bate. 


Together with some of THOMAS CARLYLE, hitherto 
unpublished. 


Edited by D. G. RITCHIE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Illustrated with a New Silhouette Portrait of Jane Welsh, Fac-simile 
Letters, Seals, and Views. 


Demy 8y0, 12s., uniform with Mr. FROUDE’S “ Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle.”’ 





1, The EARL of DESART’S NEW NOVEL. 
The LITTLE CHATELAINE. By Lord Desart, Author 
of “ Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Herne Lodge,” &c. 3 vols. 

«A masterpiece of world-knowledge, pathos, character-paiuting, and ep'gram.” 
— “ An effective and piquant picture of so-cullel high-class life.”— 

cotsman. 

2. F, C. PHILIPS’ and C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 

The FATAL PHYRNE. By F. C. Philips, Author of 


** As in a Looking-Glass,”’ &. ; and O, J, Writs, Author of *“‘ The Pit Town 
Coronet,” &c. 2 vols. 
* Every page is well written, the story is skilfully constructed, the characters 
are fresh, seemingly natural, and drawn with the cynical frankness which has 
made Mr, Philips’ reputation.” —Scotsman. 


An INDISPENSABLE COMPLEMENT to “ GRIMM.” 
TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Edited from the Swedish of 


Professor VicroR Rrpnera by Rasmus B. Anperson, U.S. Minister at 
Copenhagen, Translator of “The Younger Edda,” Editor of the New 
Edition of Laing’s “ Heimskringla,” &c. Thick large 8vo, 21s, 


“ A work of great erudition and completeness,’’—Scotsman, 


THEAL’S HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
Each volume, 15s., with Maps, &c. 


“Mr, Theal has unquestionable qualifications for the task he has undertaken,” 

Spectator. ‘* Succinct and comprehensive, and his opinions are perfectly free 

and unbiassed. He has done his work with consummate tact and delicacy.”— 

a Review. ‘‘A monument of industry, and a valuable contribution.” — 
obe. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA: 1486-1691. By G. McCall 


TueEaL, of Cape Colonial Service. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA: 1691-1795. 
HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA.—The BOERS: 1835-1854. 


Second Edition. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA.—The REPUBLICS and 
NATIVE TERRITORIES: 18541872. [This day, 


TWO IMPORTANT PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 
1, The ANTI-VACCINATION CASE, by Dr. CHARLES CREIGHTON. 
JENNER and VACCINATION: a Strange Chapter of 


Medical History. By Cuaries Crerauton, M.D., Author of the Article 
** Vaccination” in the *‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica,” 6s. 
2. The ANTI-VIVISECTION CASE, by Miss COBBE. 


The MODERN RACK. By Frances Power Cobbe. With 
several Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
‘ Anti-vivisectionists will find in her book a perfect armoury of facts and 
arguments,”—Scottish Leader. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “Fhe BLARNEY BALLADS.” ‘ 
The GREEN ABOVE the RED: More “‘ Blarney Ballads.” 
By C. L. Graves. Illustrated by Linley Sambourne, F[cap. 4to, with Binding 
Design by William Parkinson, 5s. 
“It has often the delicate irony of Sheridan, and still oftener the happy 
extravagance of Thackeray’s ballads.”’—Spectator, 
The FOURTH EDITION of “The BLARNEY BALLADS” is also now on sale, 
Price 53. 


MORAVIAN SCHOOLS and CUSTOMS. By the Author 
of “Moravian Life in the Black Forest,” &. With numerous Fall-Page 
Plates, 63. [This day. 

“ Bright descriptive chapters.”"—Scotseman. “Contains a good deal of informa- 
tion of an out-of-the-way kind.”’—Leeds Mercury. 





SECOND EDITION of “0. 0. R.'3" VERS DE SOCIETE. 
UP for the SEASON, and other Songs of Society. Being 


a Second and Cheaper Edition of ‘“‘ Minora Carmina,” by “C.C. R.” Feap. 
8vo, neat cloth, 2s, 6d. ; 
“ Bright, light, cultured, musical.,,...The best verses of the kind we have seen 


“EVERY MAN HIS OWN WHITE of SELBORNE.” 
The NATURALIST’S DIARY. By Chas. Roberts, F.R.C.5., 
L.R.C.P., &c. Witha Coloured Flower Chart, 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Intended to be used as a work of reference on Natural History, Periodic 
Phenomena, and Rural Economy; and as a Journal in which to record new 
faets, half of each page being ruled for MS. observations. A delightful device. 
Will make every man his own White of Selborne.”’—Saturday Review. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “OOUNTRY SKETCHES in BLACK 
and WHITE.” 

BYE-PATHS and CROSS-ROADS. By Mrs. J. E. Panton, 


Author of * From Kitchen to Garret,” &c. 6s. [Just ready. 
heals sls “et AOS A fe ee 


Mr. J. F. NISBET’S NEW BOOK. 
MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; or, Some Aspects of the 


Law of Evolution. By J. F. Nispet. 6s, [Just ready. 








Dr. BOWLES-DALY’S NEW BOOK. : 
GLIMPSES of IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles-Daly. 


[Just ready. 


The SWOOP of the EAGLES: an Episode in the Secret 
History of Europe. Is. 
“The skit is brightly written, and the situations are described with a good deal 
of humour.”—Literary World, 
“The idea of the book is skilfully worked out, the dialogue being especially 
good.”’—Morning Post. 


RED HUGH’S CAPTIVITY : a Picture of Ireland, Social 

and Political, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By SranpisH O’GRADY. 63. 

“Most romantic, entertaining, and instructive.....The pages unite hiatoric 

accuracy with a liveliness of treatment that few fictions could excel.”—Irish Times. 
** Fascinating pages.’—Truth, 








The EDITION DE LUXE of Mr. F. ©. PHILIPS’S NOVEL. — 
AS IN a LOOKING-GLASS. With 138 Whole-Page 
Engravings and Vignette Title by G. Du Maurier. Extra crown 4to, 3ls, 6d. 
** A very handsome book...... Mr. Du Maurier’s drawings are excellent.”’— World. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “IGNORANT ESSAYS.” 
INDOLENT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling. Price 6s. 


“A bright gossipping volume of literary sketches..... Pleasantly conceived, 
written in a kindly tone of banter.”—Graphic. 

«« The new series has the same well-marked individuality of whimsical thought.” 
—Manchester Examiner, 


A LADY’S TRAVELS THROUGH AUSTRALASIA, CHINA, JAPAN, and 
KALEIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes from East to West. 


By KE. KaTHarInE Bates. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
“A pleasant gossipy record of a year’s globe-trotting.”—Pall Mall Gazelte. 














NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of COURTS 
and SOCIETY.” 


COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols., 21s. 


**A cleverly written book which is certain of attracting wide attention...... fall 
of good stories.” —St. James’s Gazette. 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
PARIS by DAY and NIGHT. By “Anglo-Parisian.”’ 3s. 6d. 


‘*A gossipy book in the style of Mr. Sala’s ‘Twice Round the Clock,’ which 
seems more accurate in its statements than many works of more pretension,” — 
Atheneum, 


LIVING PARIS: a Guide to the Manners, Monuments, 
and Inst:tutions of the People. Exhibition Edition, 2s. 6d. 
“ A veritable triumph of a guide-book.”—Whitehall Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
PRINCESS SUNSHINE. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


2 vols., 12s, 





[In a few days, 


AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


By ©. L. PIRKIS. 


3 vols, 





[This day. 
An ISLE of SURREY. By Richard Dowling, Author of 


“The Mystery of Killard,” &. 53 vols. 
“ The characters are strongly drawn, and the tale is full of exciting situations.’’ 
—Scotsman, 


COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. 


‘It is pleasant to come across such a book. As a mere tale it is extremely 
interesting. The novel throughont is rich in material for admiration.’—Spectator. 


HEATHCOTE. By Ella MacMahon. 2 vols. 


**The characters are decidedly like human beings, and its tone is high and well 
sustained. The love-story is admirably contrived, and will give pleasure to every 
one who reads it.””"—Atheneum, 

EIGHT BELLS: a Tale of the Sea and of the Cannibals 
of New Guinea. By Hume Nisbet. Illustrated by the Author. 63. 

“Full of incident from first to last.”—Atheneum, 

“A narrative as wild and stirring as any ever written by Mayne Reid or Clark 
Russell.’’—Scotsman, 


RED RUIN: a Tale of West African River Life. 3s. 6d. 
By A. N. Homer. 


** Plenty of stirring incident......exceedingly readable.”’—Literary World. 


AUDREY FERRIS. By F. Gerard. 6s. 


“Tt has genuine merit, and strongly reminds the present reviewer, despite 
entire dissimilarity in plot, of a once famous book, Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Simple 
Story.’ Those who know that tale will recognise the high praise which such a 
comparison implies.”—Academy. 


TARTAN and GOLD: Stories of Sport and Play. By 
Byron WEBBER, 3s. 6d, 


**A bright and enjoyable book.” —Scotsman. 
“A bright pleasant story-teller.”’"—Newcastle Chronicle. 


MY SPANISH SAILOR. By Marshall Saunders. 8s. 6d. 


‘Written with great vivacity from first to last......The book as a whole is very 
enjoyable.”—Scotsman, 


SUSPICION: a Strange Story. By Christian Lys. 1s. 
** Enchsias the reader’s interest from first to last,”—People, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Lara 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JULY contains the commencement of a New Serial 

entitled “Tho BURNT MILLION,” by Jamey 

PAYN, Author of “By Prowy,” “The Heir of the Ages” Se 
% 





Now ready, 6d., New Series, No. 73. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Jy 


containing ‘‘The BURNT MILLION,” by James Payn Authes 
of “ By Prowy,” Sc. Chaps. 1-5—“ PILGRIMS to MECGA™ 
“The POTATO’S PLACE in HISTORY”—‘* WHITER OIry”— 
“The MUSIC-HALL”—“STRANGE FOOD"—And «qT, 
COUNTY,” Chaps. 25-28. 
NEW VOLUME of .the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On June 26th, royal 8vo, 15s.,in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 205, 
Vol. XIX. (FINCH—-FORMAN) of : 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume XX. will be published on September 26th, 1889, and the 
Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF Tap 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING, 


On June 26th, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol. XV.—DRAMATIC IDYLS, Ist Series: DRAMATIC IDYLS, 2nd Series: 
JOCOSERIA. 
*,* Volume XVI., completing the Edition, will bo Published Next Month, 
NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR TWO SHILLING 
and TWO SHILLING and SIXPENNY SERIES, 
On June 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s, 63, 
UNDER-CURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,” &&, 
Just published, ooKs.” boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or cloth limp, 2s. 64, 


The GAVEROC By the Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “John 


Herring,”’ &c. 
In the press. 


RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author of 


‘‘Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 9s; 
or limp cloth, 2s. 6d. [In July, 


A LIVE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, Author of 


** Demos,” ** Thyrza,’’&c. Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. {In August, 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their 
CATALOGUE post-free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


subsequent 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 43. 6d., post-free. 


PAUL OF TARSUS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RABBI JESHUA.” 


FIRST NOTICE. 

‘Those who have read ‘Rabbi Jeshua’ will know what to expect in ‘ Paulof 
Tarsus,’ from the pen of the same anonymous author. The work is most readable, 
though it is not afl like the popular biographies of the Apostle which appear inso 
great numbers. The authors of these are generally careful to show their erudi- 
tion. The author of this work seems to be careful to hide his, great and evident 
though it be. The justice of its local colour throughout, and the vividness of the 
pictures of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome, bespsak a scholar ; while the charming 
style of the work, its simplicity and directness, show a writer of no mean literary 
skill.”’—Scotsman, May 13th. 


PAUL OF TARSUS.] SECOND NOTIUE. [PAUL OF TARSUS, 

“A remarkable book...... The author has realised in his own mind a picture of 
Paul which, whether true or false, is vivid, and this he has reproduced in a style 
of unusual brilliance and power.”’—Manchester Guardian, May 21st. 


PAUL OF TARSUS.] THIRD NOTICE. [PAUL OF TARSUS. 

“The author has knowledge, imagination, and marked literary facility, and 
the result of these combined gifts is found in sketches which are rich in light, 
colour, life, and picturesqueness.””—Manchester Examiner, May 25th, 


PAUL OF TARSUS.] FOURTH NOTICE. [PAUL OF TARSUS. 

‘* Among those strange people who regard ‘ Robert Elsmere’ as embodying in 
an attractive form the main teachings of Christianity, ‘Paul of Tarsus’ may tind 
favour for its merely literary excellence, which is undeniable.’”—Morning Post, 
June Ist. 


PAUL OF TARSUS.] FIFTH NOTICE. [PAUL OF TARSUS. 

“A iderable tion was created seven or eight years ago by the publica- 
tion of ‘ Rabbi Jeshua,’ a brilliant rhetorical study of the life of Jesus by one who 
regarded him as no Messiah, but:as a pure-minded and high-souled enthusiast. 
The anonymous author now comes forward with a similar study. He fairly warns 
those ‘ whose‘hearts are firmly fixed in the lessons of theirchildhood,’ and ‘ pious 
souls’ who do not want their faith disturbed, to stop at the preface...... The great 
value of the work lies in its wonderfully vivid pictures of the social, religious, and 
political life of the times—pictures composed of skilfully grouped hints derived 
from a wide reading of contemporary, classical, and Talmudic literature. — 
Christian World, June 6th. 


GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 








H. H R A and C O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, : 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
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A VISIT TO 
STANLEY’S- RHAR-GUARD at MAJOR 


1’S CAMP on the ARUHWIMI. With an Account of River- 

Bie oy ine Compe. By J. R. Weryer, F.R.G.S., Engineer, late in the 

Service of the Etat Indépendant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and other 

Illustrations, 8vo, 1 

happy time...... It enables us more fully to appreciate the magni- 

chaprer sek Mire Cranley has undertaken, and the hugeness of the difficulties 

with which he has grappled...... It is full of information upon one of the great 
questions of the hour and the future.” —Graphic. 

“In these months of journeying on the great river aud its tributary, Mr. 
Werner lived a romance, with a freshness and intensity of sensation not to be 
dreamed OF.....0 The impression of a life entirely new, entirely unconventional, 
as conventions weigh upon us, is perfect.”,—Daily News. 

“Mr, Werner's interesting book relates the memorable affair of the attack on 
the Stanley Falls Station...... he also gives us some touching particulars of the 
last days of Major Barttelot and of Mr. Jameson, and of the exertions and 
offerings borne by Mr. Herbert Ward, one of the most devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing members of the expedition,” —Illustrated London News, 

Mr. Werner's tale is one of thrilling and engrossing interest.’’—Scotsman. 


‘One of the most interesting, instructive, and entertaining records of travel 
andadventure it has been our good fortune to come across,” —Engineers’ Gazette. 


This day is published, 
DIVISION IIL., price 10s. 6d. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. 


Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Farm-Labonrer, Field-Worker, and Cattle-Man. Fourth Kdition, 
Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by JAMES MacDonatp, of the Farm- 
ing World, &e. Assisted by many of the leading Agricultural Authorities 
of the Day. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals and Engravings 
of Implements, &c. 

+,* To be completed in Six Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth. 

“Tn all matters relating to practical agricultural life, this work is, in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopelic, entertaining, and most 
reliable.’—Farmer. 

“ The book is, in short, what it aims at being, an instructive companion to 
those desirous of acquiring a practical knowledge of farming...... Mr. Macdonald 
has made the work what it was when first published by its author, the standard 
work on everything relating to tte farm.”’—Scotsman, 

“Few books on farming have acquired such a popularity as this lifework of its 
able author; few publications on the subject have so well deserved the con- 
spicuonus place which it now occupies amongst the standard works on agricul- 
ture.” —The Farm, 


This day is published. 


SOCRATES and CHRIST: a Study in the 


Philosophy of Religion. By R. M. Wentey, M.A., Lecturer on Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, Examiner in Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 
SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL, and other 


Papers. By Sir Epwarp Hamer. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ They form a volume which will delight all lovers of literature, and those who 
take a common-sense view of art...... The papers are well worthy of preservation 
in this most convenient form.’’—Scotsman, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MRS. COMYNS CARR’S NEW NOVEL. 


MARGARET MALIPHANT. By Mrs. Comyns 


Carr, Author of “ La Fortunina,” “ North Italian Folk,” &. 3 vols. post 
8yo, 25s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIGIL.” 


LITTLE HAND and MUCKLE GOLD: a 


Study of To-Day. By ‘‘ X.L.” 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6d, 





A BOOK for the SEASON. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Deeoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of “ The ‘ Swan’ and her Crew.’’ New and Cheaper Edition. 
Illustrated with 7 Full-Page Plates, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A charming description of the inland seas of Norfolk and their inhabitants, 
human and other...... The author describes his yachting adventures with such 
piquancy and verve, that we find ourselves mentally resolving to devote our ext 
autumn holidays to sailing the Broads instead of climbing the Alps.”—West- 
minster Review, 


“Mr. Davies has produced a book which will please all lovers of singular 
scenery, all boating-men, all naturalists, all who look on Nature with a poetic 
eye.” —Academy. 

“Tt is doubtless the handsomest a3 well as the most interesting of all descr ip- 


tions of the Broads, and will preserve the memory of a paradise for naturalists 
and sportsmen,”’—Land and Water. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S LIST. 


BY THE RIGHT REY. THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


By the Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham, &c. 
(Reprinted from the Contemporary Review.) 8vo, 103. 6d. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


LETTERS AND LITERARY 
REMAINS OF EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. 


Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3 vols. crown S8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, AND 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


By WILFRID WARD. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


The Cambridge Review says:—Quite the mo:t fascinating book that has 
appeared for months and years, This is no figure of speech, but really meant, 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH: a Comparison. 


By Puitip GiipertT HamerTON, Autlior of ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,’’ 
** Thoughts about Art,” ‘‘ Human Intercourse,”’ &e. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Among the subjects dealt with by Mr. Hamerton are: —Education, Patriotism, 
Politics, Religion, Virtues, Custom, Society, Success, and Variety. 
COMPLETION of Sir GEORGE GROVE’S “ DICTIONARY of MUSIC.” 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(A.D. 1450-1889). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir 
GrorGe Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. With Illus- 
trations and Woodcuts, in 4 vols. 8vo, 21s. each. An APPENDIX, edited by 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, bringing the Work down to 1889. 8vo, 95. 
*,* This Appendiz, which forms part of Vol. IV., completes the Dictionary. But 
a Full Indez to the entire Work is in preparation, and will be presently published as 
a separate Volume. 
«A boon to every intelligent lover of music.’’—Saturday Review. 


KANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for 


ENGLISH READERS. By Joun P. Mauarry, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin; and Joun H. Bernarp, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the University of Dublin. A New 
and completed Edition, in 2 vols. crown Svo, 

Vol. I. The KRITIK of PURE,REASON EXPLAINED and DEFENDED. 7s.6d. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the CLIMATES 


and WEATHER of INDIA, CEYLON and BURMAH, and the STORMS of 
INDIAN SHAS, based chiefly on the Publications of the Indian Meteorological 
Department. By Henry F, Buanrorp, F.R.S., F.R.Met.S. 8vo, 12s, 6d 


POEMS. By HoraceSmith. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
POCKET EDITION, price 1s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Charles Kingsley. Complete 


Collected Edition. Pocket Edition, 18mo, cloth, ls, 6d. 
NEW and and CHEAPER EDITION, with an ADDITIONAL CHAPTER, 


TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


Fowter, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “ A Year 
with the Birds.” With Illustrations by Bryan Hoox. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with an additional Chapter. Crowa 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


NOW READY, PART II. 
The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lussook, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Part I1., Seeond Edition, globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Part I. (46th Thousand), Popular Edition, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Library Edition, uniform with Part IL. cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 








[In a few days, 





BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: A Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Goldfields of Australia. By Rot¥ Botpre- 
woop. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 

SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray, Author of 
** Aunt Rachel,’’ ‘* The Weaker Vessel,’ &. Crown 8vo, 33. 61. 

NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Joyce,” &c, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James, Author of 
“* The American,’’ “‘ The Europeans,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy, Author of 
‘The Woodlanders,” &, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 64. 


JOYCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. [Next week. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES, 1889. 
New and Revised Editions, with Maps and Plaus, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF PARIS, 1889. 
DICKBNS’S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1889. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 1889. 


The Saturday Review says :— We have received these indispensable handbooks, 
*Dckens’s Dictionaries.’ Those ‘of London’ and ‘of the Thames’ are firmset 
in the favour of everybody. Every visitor to London should possess such excel- 
lent companions. The mere trial of the convenient sectional maps will wean him 


from more cumbrons charts, while the clear and compact information must impart 
reliance to the most timid. The ‘ Dictionary of Paris’ is in all respects like unto 
these, and altogether the best of handbouks for the Exhibition visitor.” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


83 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Babylon,” ‘‘ This Mortal Coil,” &c. 
OUIDAS NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


GUILDERBO Y. 


By OUIDA, Author of “‘ Under Two Flags,” ‘* Moths,” &c. 


** As pure and graceful in as rg as close and happy in its descriptions of aristocratic life, as have been the various romances publis:e1 during the last 


thirty years by this gifted writer.”’—World, 
MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 9 Illustrations by A. Forestier, 63.; and at all Libraries. 


TO CALL HER MINH. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


“The whele book is heartily enjoyable.”’—Scotsman, 
































Crown 8vo, pictorial cover, 33. 6d.; cloth, 4¢. 


FIFTY YEARS on the TRAIL: the Adventures of teen Y. Nelson, Scout, Guide, and 


Interpreter in the Wild West. By HARRINGTON O’REILLY. With 100 Illustrations by ‘‘ Frenzeny.” 
“ His adventures are among the strangest and the most amusing in the world......They should be read not only by people who want diversion, but by st udents 
of history and of human nature.”—Daily News. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
The KNIGHTS of the LION: a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. With a Preface 


by the MARQUESS of LORNE, K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


DR. RAMEAU. By Georces Onnet, Author of “The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CasHen Hory. With 
9 I'lustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NIKANOR. Translated from the French of HENRY GREVILLE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** Real and touching pathos.” —Morning Post. 


CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By Wi114m SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Percy FirzGerRaLp, FLORENCE MABEYAT, James Grant, Dutron Cook, and others. 
With 8 Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, William Small, W. J. Hennessy, &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6: 
“‘ The tales are of strong interest and good workmanship......The collection makes a capital *pook for’ holiday reading. The most exacting reader will find some- 
thing to please him.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK OF IMAGINATION AND ADVENTURE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By Hucu MacCo tt. 


“Those who enjoy Jules Verne’s romances will feel themselves spell-bound by ‘ Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet.’ ’’—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS AT EVERY BOOKSTALL. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? By WILtiAmM Minto, Author of 


“ The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot.” 
** Strong dramatic interest......A careful and clever study.”—Morning Post. 
DOLLY: a Sketch. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of “Herr Baby,” &c. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


HOW the POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. By George R. Sims. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“A very interesting, and, indeed, an entertaining book.’ *—Scotsman, 
NEW TWwo- -SHILLING NOVELS. 
STORIES WEIRD and WONDERFUL. By J. E. MUDDOCK. 



































By the AUTHOR of “* MEHALAH.” By HALL CAINE, By JAMES PAYN. 

a By WILKIE OOLLING: By D. OnWISTIN MORGAY. 

= y 0. y 

By GRANT ALLEN. Little Novels. Old Blazer's Hero. 

For Maimie’s Sake. By ripavid Poindexter a By SARAH TYTLE Bi - 
Ry WALTER BESANT. oindexter’s Disappearance. urie amon 8. 

By DICK DON By J. H. COLQU 

The World Went Very Well Then. Canght a yi ae Bvery ne & Soldier. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By JOHN By CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 

The Heir of Linne. The Lindsays. Rachel Armstrong: or, Love & Theology. 

POETRY. 


POEMS AND BALLADS, = T@S«‘es...By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
The ASCENT of MAN. By MaruiipE Buinp. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 5s. 
SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 

HARLEQUINADE. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 8s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Lorpon: Printed by Jonw Oampsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in * ~~ of ~ Soret, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srectator ” Office, No, 1 Wellington 8 f, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 22nd, 1839, 























